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The  declaration  that  progressive  governments  cherish  among 
their  highest  aims  the  development  of  a  broad  policy  of  under¬ 
standing  and  cooperation  between  the  peoples  of  the  various 
nations  of  the  world  was  made  by  His  Excellency  Dr.  Homero  Viteri 
Lafronte,  distinguished  Ecuadorean  diplomat,  on  October  25,  1929, 
when  he  presented  to  President  Hoover  his  letters  of  credence  as 
Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  of  Ecuador  near 
the  Government  of  the  United  States. 

Doctor  Viteri  also  said : 

*  *  *  During  the  years  I  spent  at  the  head  of  the  Ecuadorean  Ministry 

of  Foreign  Relations  it  was  my  special  effort  to  develop  a  broad  policy  of  rap¬ 
prochement  and  cordiality,  particularly  with  all  the  countries  on  the  American 
Continent,  and  especially  so  with  the  Republic  as  whose  Chief  Executive  Your 
Excellency  justly  governs. 

While  fulfilling  my  ministerial  duties,  I  had  the  opportunity  to  strengthen 
and  confirm  my  previous  conviction  that  this  great  American  democracy, 
after  attaining  a  power  which,  by  the  magnitude  of  its  development  causes 
amazement  and  admiration,  is  spontaneously  desirous  of  making  itself  a  great 
factor  in  human  civilization,  a  decisive  element  in  universal  progress;  for  I 
believe.  Your  Excellency,  that  to  work  efficiently,  within  the  bounds  of  ethics 
and  legality,  for  the  preservation  of  peace,  for  the  reign  of  justice  and  the  dominion 
of  law  and  equity  in  the  relations  of  peoples  and  states,  serves  to  accelerate  the 
vital  rhythm  of  the  whole  world  and  fosters  the  development  of  humanity.  ♦  ♦  ♦ 
And  now,  Mr.  President,  in  these  augurial  days  of  general  expectation,  the  whole 
world  is  fervently  applauding  the  decided  manner  in  which  your  Government  is 
contributing  to  the  reaffirmation  of  the  sense  of  security  among  nations,  to  the 
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real  and  effective  preservation  of  peace  with  all  its  incalculable  benefits,  and  to 
the  predominance  of  the  processes  of  law  in  the  amity,  interdependence,  and 
cooperation  required  among  nations  bj'  the  present  times. 

The  Ecuadorean  Nation,  like  all  the  Republics  in  America,  is  marking  out  for 
itself  a  pathway  of  culture  and  civilization  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  progress, 
with  confidence  in  a  future  which  assures  its  advancement  and  growth.  The 
work  of  national  economic  and  fiscal  reconstruction  that  is  being  accomplished 
by  the  Government  of  His  Excellency,  President  Isidro  Ayora,  owes  much  to 
the  efficient  cooperation  of  the  mission  of  American  financial  experts  headed  by 
the  learned  Professor  Kemmerer.  Their  fundamental  plan  is  placing  economic 
conditions  in  Ecuador  on  a  firmer  basis  and  contributing  daily  to  substantial  and 
permanent  improvement.  *  ♦  ♦ 

Replying  to  Doctor  Viteri,  President  Hoover  said  in  part: 

*  *  *  It  is  indeed  gratifying  to  know  that  the  aims  and  ideals  of  our 

Government  for  the  extension  and  preservation  of  peace  and  justice  are  so 
heartily  shared  by  the  Government  of  your  country,  and  I  am  well  aware  that 
in  the  high  office  of  Minister  of  Foreign  Relations,  which  you  so  recently  relin¬ 
quished,  you  were  indefatigable  in  your  efforts  to  further  those  ideals  among  the 
nations  of  this  hemisphere.  I  am  also  confident  that  you,  Mr.  Minister,  in  view 
of  your  enviable  record  in  the  service  of  your  country,  will  do  much  toward  the 
advancement  of  the  interests  common  to  Ecuador  and  the  United  States. 

I  recall  with  pleasure  my  visit  to  your  country  last  year  and  the  friendship  with 
which  I  was  everywhere  greeted  during  my  sojourn  there.  Having  had  the 
pleasure  of  making  your  acquaintance  on  that  occasion,  it  is  particularly  grati¬ 
fying  to  me  to  receive  you  now  as  the  minister  of  your  country.  I  assure  you, 
Mr.  Minister,  that  it  is  my  earnest  desire  to  advance  the  friendly  relations 
existing  Ijetween  our  countries,  and  you  may  count  upon  the  cooperation  of  the 
officials  of  this  Government  in  your  efforts  to  further  that  desirable  end.  *  *  * 

Dr.  Viteri  Lafronte  was  bom  in  the  city  of  Ambato  on  January  24, 
1892,  His  parents  were  Dr.  Telmo  R.  Viteri,  a  distinguished  jurist, 
and  Senora  Dona  Mercedes  Lafronte.  After  attending  elementary 
schools  in  Ambato  and  Quito,  he  entered  the  College  of  Jesuits,  where 
he  had  his  high-school  education.  He  then  matriculated  in  the 
Mejia  National  Institute,  from  which  he  w'as  graduated  in  1907  with 
the  degree  of  bachelor  of  philosophy  and  letters.  Immediately  after¬ 
wards  he  began  to  study  law  in  the  Central  University  at  Quito. 
For  his  graduating  thesis  he  chose  as  his  subject  The  History  of  Public 
Education  in  Ecuador.  That  this  subject  continued  to  engage  his 
attention  is  seen  by  the  fact  that  Dr.  Viteri  Lafronte  later  devoted 
several  years  to  a  special  study  of  the  Ecuadorean  educational  prob¬ 
lem  and  WTote  many  monographs  on  the  subject.  Furthc-rmore,  he 
has  held  numerous  important  educational  posts,  such  as  secretary  of 
the  Pichincha  Board  of  Education;  member  of  the  school  council;  pro¬ 
fessor  of  ethics  and  logic  in  the  Mejia  Institute;  professor  of  political, 
constitutional  and  administrative  law  in  the  Central  University; 
director  of  the  office  for  the  promotion  of  education;  member  of  the 
Superior  Coimcil  of  Education;  general  director  of  Normal  Institutes; 
and  Minister  of  Public  Education. 
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Dr.  Viteri  Lafronte’s  intellectual  gifts  and  legal  training  have  also 
found  scope  in  the  following  important  offices:  Member  of  The  Hague 
Court  of  Arbitration;  member  of  the  Commission  for  the  Revision  of 
the  Constitution  and  Laws  of  the  Republic;  president  of  the  Ecua¬ 
dorean  delegation  to  the  Sixth  International  Conference  of  American 
States;  and  Minister  of  Foreign  Relations.  He  relinquished  the  last- 
named  office  to  take  up  his  new  duties  as  diplomatic  representative  of 
his  country  in  Washington. 

Moreover,  many  scientific  and  literary  entities  have  been  enriched 
by  Dr.  Viteri  Lafronte’s  collaboration.  He  is  dean  of  the  School  of 
Jurisprudence  and  Sociology  of  Quito  University,  assistant  director 
of  the  National  Academy  of  History,  member  of  the  Pichincha  Peda¬ 
gogical  Society,  corresponding  member  of  the  Royal  Academy  of 
History  of  Madrid  and  of  the  Cuban  and  Venezuelan  Academies  of 
Historj’,  honor  member  of  the  Royal  Spanish-American  Academy  of 
Arts  and  Sciences  of  Cadiz,  member  of  the  Americanist  Societies  of 
Paris  and  Brussels,  honor  member  of  the  Atheneum  of  Sciences  and 
Arts  of  Mexico,  member  of  the  Atheneum  of  El  Salvador,  corre¬ 
sponding  associate  of  the  Bucharest  Academy  of  Administrative 
Sciences,  and  honorary  professor  of  the  School  of  Jurisprudence 
and  Sociology  of  Cuenca  University. 

In  the  literary  field,  also.  Dr.  Viteri  Lafronte  has  a  distinguished 
record.  Articles  from  his  pen  have  frequently  appeared  in  various 
Ecuadorean  papers.  Moreover,  he  has  made  a  special  study  of  histori¬ 
cal  subjects  and  published  three  volumes  of  Selections  from  the  Writings 
of  Dr.  Espejo,  and  Los  Shiris  *  del  Padre  Velasco,  among  other  mono¬ 
graphic  works.  He  has  directed  the  publication  of  several  important 
educational,  literary,  and  historical  periodicals,  such  as  the  Annals 
of  the  Central  University  and  the  Bvlletin  of  the  National  Academy  of 
History. 

Many  foreign  governments  have  decorated  Dr.  Viteri  Lafronte. 
He  possesses  the  following  insignia:  Chilean  Order  of  Merit,  Grand 
Officer;  Venezuelan  Order  of  the  Liberator,  Grand  Ribbon;  the 
Bolivian  Order  of  the  Condor  of  the  Andes;  the  Peruvian  Order  of 
the  Sun;  the  Panamanian  Order  of  Solidarity,  first  class;  and  the 
German  Red  Cross. 

The  Bulletin  of  the  Pan  American  Union  takes  pleasure  in  wel¬ 
coming  to  Washington  this  distinguished  Ecuadorean  diplomat  and 
in  wishing  him  complete  success  in  his  mission. 


>  .\n  ancient  race  of  Ecuadorean  Indians. 


By  Elisabeth  Randolph  Shirley 

IN  the  early  spring  of  the  year  1827  a  young  South  American 
registered  as  a  student  in  the  University  of  Virginia.  The 
name  he  signed  in  the  register  was  one  which  had  already  become 
famous  throughout  the  Americas — the  magic  name  of  Bolivar — and 
for  the  name  of  his  guardian  he  gave  that  of  the  Liberator  himself. 

The  young  man  was  Fernando  Simon  Bolivar,  nephew  and  adopted 
son  of  the  Liberator,  whose  beautiful  young  wife  had  died  an  untimely 
death  soon  after  their  marriage,  leaving  him  no  children  of  his  own. 
Very  soon  after  the  adoption,  the  Liberator  decided  to  send  his 
young  son  to  the  United  States,  partly  because  the  exigencies  of 
his  strenuous  life  in  Venezuela  left  him  little  time  to  devote  to  the 
child’s  education,  and  partly  because  he  was  convinced  that  a  few 
years  of  study  in  the  Republic  of  Washington  and  Jefferson  would 
be  extremely  valuable  as  a  complement  to  the  Latin  culture  which 
the  boj’  was  gradually  absorbing  in  his  native  land.  Young  Fernando 
was  therefore  intrusted  to  General  Soublette,  who  was  instructed 
to  arrange  for  him  to  be  sent  to  North  America,  and  in  1822,  at 
the  age  of  12  years,  he  set  sail  from  the  port  of  La  Guaira  in  company 
with  a  Mr.  Alderson,  a  citizen  of  Philadelphia,  who  had  been  selected 
to  accompany  him  on  the  long  voyage  to  New  York,  and  with  whom 
he  made  his  home  for  the  next  five  years  while  attending  a  preparatory 
school. 

As  soon  as  Fernando  Bolfvar  was  ready  to  enter  college,  a  problem 
arose.  The  Liberator  had  planned  that  he  enter  the  United  States 
Military  Academy  at  West  Point,  but  the  young  man  had  conceived 
an  unbounded  admiration  for  Thomas  Jefferson,  whom  he  termed 
“the  eminent  patrician,”  and  had  set  his  whole  heart  and  soul  upon 
going  to  the  University  of  Virginia.  From  a  friend  in  one  of  the 
Southern  states  Don  Fernando  received  information  regarding  the 
plans  of  study  and  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  university.  So 
completely  was  he  captivated  by  the  freedom  and  liberality  of  the 
course  of  study  that  he  immediately  made  up  his  mind  to  enter 
the  institution  founded  by  “the  Sage  of  Monticello, ”  and  his  adopted 
father  readily  consented  to  the  change  of  plan. 
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The  records  show  that  Don  Fernando  wrote  a  letter,  from  Phila¬ 
delphia,  to  the  authorities  of  the  university  stating  that  he  preferred 
the  University  of  Virginia  to  all  others  in  the  United  States  and  that 
he  greatly  desired  to  enter  it  as  a  student.  This  letter  reached 
Jefferson,  who  was  very  much  delighted  over  the  prospect  ^  meeting 
the  nephew  and  adopted  son  of  such  an  eminent  figure  as  Simon 
Bolivar,  the  “Washington  of  South  America.”  Jefferson  would,  no 
doubt,  have  given  the  young  South  American  a  most  cordial  welcome, 
for  his  interest  in  the  cause  of  the  emancipation  of  South  America 


FERNANDO  BOLIvAR 

This  portrait,  showing  him  as 
he  was  while  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Virginia,  has  been 
given  to  the  Bolivar  room 


had  been  awakened  even  before  Sim6n  Bolivar  won  the  title  of 
Liberator.  It  was  while  Jefferson  was  President,  and  apparently 
with  his  tacit  consent,  that  (Jeneral  Miranda,  in  1806,  fitted  out  an 
e.xpedition  in  New  York  and,  accompanied  by  about  GO  sailors, 
soldiers,  and  officers,  citizens  of  the  United  States,  made  an  heroic 
and  ill-fated  landing  on  the  Venezuelan  coast.  An  imposing  column 
erected  to  the  memory  of  these  men  in  Puerto  Cabello  commemo¬ 
rates  the  little-known  fact  that  soldiei’s  of  liberty  from  the  United 
States  were  among  the  very  first  to  shed  their  blood  in  the  cause  of 
independence  of  Venezuela. 

Whether  young  Bolivar  know  of  this  incident  and  Jefferson’s 
possible  connection  with  it  is  not  known.  It  is  certain,  however,  that 
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THE  ROTUNDA,  FROM  THE  CAMPUS  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  VIRGINIA 
Designed  by  Thomas  Jefferson  and  alter  a  fire  rebuilt  according  to  the  original  design. 

death  in  December,  1930,  the  University  of  Virginia  proposes  to  share 
in  this  commemoration  by  dedicating  one  of  the  handsomest  class¬ 
rooms  in  the  Pavilion  of  Romanic  Languages  to  the  memory  of  the 
Liberator  and  of  his  adopted  son,  who  is  justly  classed  among  the 
most  distinguished  alumni  of  the  university.  The  room  will  be 
known  as  the  “Sala  BoUvar.” 

The  esteem  in  which  Fernando  BoUvar  was  held  during  his  student 
days  at  the  university  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  James  Monroe 
offered  to  provide  quarters  for  him  in  the  little  brick  cottage  within 
the  university  precincts  in  which  the  latter  then  had  his  law  office. 
Indeed,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  it  was  in  this  little  building 
that  the  famous  doctrine  which  has  ever  since  borne  Monroe’s  name 


the  prospect  of  making  the  acquaintance  of  the  revered  patriot  whom 
he  so  greatly  admired  dominated  all  other  considerations  in  his  choice  of 
a  university,  and  it  was  a  matter  of  everlasting  regret  to  him  that  the 
meeting  to  which  he  had  looked  forward  so  eagerly  never  took  place. 
Thomas  Jefferson  died  on  July  4,  1826,  and  the  young  Venezuelan  did 
not  register  at  the  University  of  Virginia  until  the  following  March. 

The  bond  of  interest  created  over  a  century  ago  when  the  Republics 
established  by  BoUvar  and  the  university  founded  by  Jefferson  were 
still  in  their  infancy  has  remained  undiminished  throughout  the 
passing  years,  and  now,  while  plans  are  being  made  in  both  North 
and  South  America  to  honor  Simon  BoUvar  on  the  centennial  of  his 
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had  been  composed  a  few  years  before.  The  offer  was  made  after 
Don  Fernando  had  been  at  the  university  for  some  time,  while 
James  Monroe  was  a  member  of  the  board  of  visitors,  the  governing 
body  of  the  institution.  Before  the  young  student  could  accept  it, 
however,  he  was  recalled  to  Philadelphia  as  a  result  of  the  bank¬ 
ruptcy  of  the  commercial  house  through  which  he  received  funds  for 
his  expenses,  and  soon  afterwards  returned  to  his  native  Venezuela. 
Upon  his  arrival  Don  Simon  Bolivar  made  him  his  private  secretary, 
a  position  which  he  held  until  the  death  of  the  Liberator  on  December 
17,  1830. 


PAVILION  OF  ROMANIC  LANGUAGES,  UNIVERSITY  OF  VIRGINIA 

A  large  classroom  in  this  building  wiil  be  dedicated  as  the  “Sala  Bolivar”  on  December  17,  1930,  the 
hundredth  anniversary  of  the  death  of  Simon  Bolivar. 


Fernando  Bolivar  died  in  Caracas  in  1898  after  a  brilliant  diplomatic 
career.  He  never  forgot  his  student  days  at  the  University  of  Vir¬ 
ginia.  He  frequently  spoke  of  them  to  his  family  and  friends  in 
Caracas  and  devoted  considerable  space  to  them  in  the  little  autobiog¬ 
raphy  which  he  later  published.  A  copy  of  this  curious  and  extremely 
rare  little  volume,  entitled  Recuerdos  y  Reminiscencias  del  Primer 
Tercio  de  la  Vida  de  Rivolba,  has  been  presented  only  recently  to  the 
University  of  Virginia  by  the  grandson  and  namesake  of  Fernando 
Sim6n  Bolivar,  together  with  a  lithographic  reproduction  of  a  mini¬ 
ature  of  his  grandfather  done  in  Philadelphia  about  the  time  he  was 
preparing  to  enter  the  university. 
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Coaricay  of  ElMoboib  Randolph  Shirioy 

MEMENTO  OF  WASHINGTON  IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BOLIvaR 

Copy  of  a  letter  from  General  Washington  to  his  wife,  which  was  sent  to  Bolivar  by  Elisa  Parke  Custis, 
granddaughter  of  Mrs.  Washington. 
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Courtesy  of  Eliasbetb  Rsodolpb  Shirley 

NOTE  ACCOMPANYING  MEMENTO  OF  WASHINGTON  SENT  TO  BOLIvaK 

The  Qnsl  page  of  the  statement  written  by  Eliza  Custis  and  sent  to  Bolivar  with  the  copy  of  Washington’s 

letter. 
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In  this  book  of  recollections  Rivolba — an  anagram  of  Bolivar — 
gives  the  following  accurate  description  of  the  University  of  Virginia: 

The  buildings  were  exceedingly  lieautiful  and  very  well  arranged.  The 
principal  building,  which  was  called  the  Rotunda  because  it  was  of  the  same  shape 
as  the  one  at  Rome,  had  columns  of  the  Corinthian  order,  brought  from  Italy. 
On  the  “Lawn”  or  principal  p'aza,  which  occupied  the  top  of  a  low  ridge,  there 
were  about  twelve  pavilions  of  two  stories,  in  which  the  professors  lived;  between 
one  pavilion  and  the  other  there  were  corridors  in  front  of  the  students’  rooms, 
and  the  flat  roof  covering  the  corridors  passed  in  front  of  the  second  story  of  the 
pavilions,  forming  a  sort  of  elevated  veranda.  Behind  there  were  little  gardens 
for  each  professor’s  use.  At  the  foot  of  the  ridge  or  hill  on  which  the  University 
of  Virginia,  or  Jefferson’s  College,  was  built,  there  were  other  houses  like  those 
of  the  professors’;  these  were  inns,  in  which  the  students  ate;  they  were  permitted 
to  choose  the  one  that  they  preferred.  There  was  no  wall  around  the  university 
grounds  to  keep  the  students  in;  they  could  come  in  and  go  out  whenever  they 
wished,  but  there  was  an  inspector  who  visited  the  rooms  at  a  certain  hour  of 
the  night  to  see  if  each  student  was  within. 

The  professors  were  described  as  “Europeans,  very  eminent  men 
secured  by  Jefferson  for  the  express  purpose  of  teaching  in  his  univer¬ 
sity,  ”  and  concerning  the  system  of  instruction  Don  Fernando  says: 
“The  method  then  observed  at  the  University  of  Virginia  was  that 
each  student  should  go  to  hear  the  lectures  of  the  professors,  continu¬ 
ing  or  dropping  them  as  it  pleased  him,”  a  method  which  would  no 
doubt  appeal  strongly  to  many  an  undergraduate  of  the  present  daj’! 

“My  professor  of  mathematics,  ”  he  writes,  “used  to  give  me  private 
lessons  in  his  house,  without  any  remuneration,  out  of  pure  kindness 
and  pleasure.  I  used  to  take  lessons  in  fencing  and  French  with 
a  military  man  who  had  served  in  his  country.  In  a  short  time  I 
learned  both — to  speak  French  and  to  manage  the  sword — and  I  can 
assure  you  that  it  was  more  of  a  recreation  or  pastime  than  a  study.” 

The  pavilion  which  has  been  selected  by  the  rector  and  the  board  of 
visitors  of  the  University  of  Virginia  to  be  dedicated  exclusively 
to  the  teachings  of  Romanic  languages  is  Pavilion  VI  on  the  East 
Lawn,  one  of  the  “twelve  pavilions  of  two  stories  in  which  the  pro¬ 
fessors  lived”  described  by  “Rivolba.”  This  particular  pavilion 
was  an  adaptation  by  Jefferson  of  the  Theater  of  Marcellus  in  ancient 
Rome.  The  professor  who  vacated  it  was  the  eighth  to  occupy  it 
since  its  erection,  more  than  a  century  ago.  Some  repairs  were 
necessary,  but  the  building  has  now  been  completely  restored,  and  if 
Don  Fernando  could  sec  it  to-day  he  would  have  little  difficidty  in 
recognizing  it. 

The  “Sala  Bolivar”  is  a  beautiful  large  room  accommodating  about 
75  students.  Three  other  rooms  on  the  same  floor  will  be  dedicated 
to  Italy,  Spain,  and  France,  respectively.  A  generous  gift  of  $10,000 
presented  to  the  university  with  the  request  that  it  be  used  entirely 
to  decorate  the  room  dedicated  to  France  has  made  it  possible  to  com¬ 
plete  this  one  room  before  the  others,  and  the  authorities  of  the 
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university  have  faith  that  equal  generosity  on  the  part  of  some 
citizen  of  the  United  States  who  would  welcome  so  tangible  and 
appropriate  a  means  of  manifesting  his  good  will  toward  Latin  America 
and  admiration  for  Bolivar  will  bring  about  the  fulfillment  of  the  plans 
for  the  decoration  of  the  “Sala  Bolivar”  in  time  for  the  centennial 
celebrations  next  year. 

The  plans  are  relatively  simple,  and  will  form  a  definite  link  between 
the  Bolivar  Room  at  the  University  of  Virginia  and  the  house  in  which 
the  Liberator  was  born  in  Caracas,  now  preserved  as  a  national  shrine 

ELIZA  PARKE  CUSTIS  - — - — - ■ 

(.MRS.  THO.MAS  LAW> 

Qranddaughterof  Mrs.  Wash-  '  ‘  j 


Courtasy  of  th?  WMbiogtoa  Star 


by  the  people  of  Venezuela.  The  principal  decorations  in  the  “Casa 
Bolivar  ”  in  Caracas  are  the  magnificient  mural  paintings  by  Tito  Salas, 
one  of  the  greatest  artists  of  Venezuela,  depicting  scenes  from  Bolivar’s 
life.  Similar  mural  paintings  have  been  planned  for  the  “Sala 
Bolivar”  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  same  artist,  Tito  Salas,  will  be  able 
to  e.xecute  them.  Two  large  murals  on  the  west  wall  of  the  room 
would  portray  scenes  from  the  life  of  Fernando  Bolivar,  while  the 
ceiling  decoration  would  be  designed  to  express  the  brotherhood  of 
the  Americas  and  to  exalt  Bolivar  the  Liberator  as  the  originator  of 
the  idea  of  the  Pan  American  Conferences.  Smaller  murals  between 


THE  MAIN  SALON  OF  THE  HOUSE  OF  BOLIVAR,  CARACAS,  VENEZUELA 

This  room  is  notable  for  the  mural  decorations  by  Tito  Salas,  consisting  of  five  narrow  panels  and  three  principal  scenes  depicting  the  “Landing  of  Columbus, 
“Fray  de  las  Casas  and  the  Conquistadores ”  and  the  “Apotheosis  of  Bolivar”. 
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the  windows  of  the  room  would  also  contain  portraits  or  symbolical 
designs  in  harmony  with  the  large  murals  and  the  ceiling.  A  few 
pieces  of  furniture,  an  antique  cancela  in  place  of  a  door  and,  perhaps, 
hronze  busts  of  Don  Sim6n  and  Don  Fernando,  would  complete  the 
furnishings  of  the  room  and  make  it  truly  worthy  of  the  name  it  bears. 

The  little  book  of  Recuerdos  y  Reminiscencias  and  the  portrait  of 
Fernando  Bolivar  presented  to  the  university  by  his  grandson  will,  of 
course,  remain  two  of  the  most  valued  treasures  of  the  “Sala  Bolivar” 
and  will  be  inclosed  in  two  appropriate  cases  for  permanent  exhibition. 
The  university  is  justly  proud  and  deeply  appreciative  of  these 
splendid  gifts,  which  really  marked  the  first  step  toward  the  ambitious 
plan  of  dedicating  a  special  room  to  the  memory  of  Fernando  Bolivar 
and  his  distinguished  uncle  and  adopted  father. 

No  evidence  is  needed  to  show  the  esteem  in  which  the  Liberator 
was  held  in  the  United  States  at  the  time  that  his  nephew  was  a 
student  here.  A  sort  of  spiritual  kinship  seemed  to  exist  in  those  days 
between  all  who  had  labored  in  the  cause  of  freedom,  and  many  of 
the  patriots  of  the  Northern  Republic  were  moved  by  the  greatest  sym¬ 
pathy  to  pay  to  the  hero  and  Liberator  of  the  south  a  homage  equal 
to  that  which  they  owed  to  the  “Father  of  His  Country.” 

In  the  archives  of  the  Bolivar  House  in  Caracas  there  has  been 
carefully  preserved  an  interesting  yet  little-known  document  which 
illustrates  the  admiration  which  Bolivar  inspired  in  the  United 
States.  This  is  a  letter,  or  rather  an  explanatory  statement,  written 
by  Eliza  Parke  Custis,  granddaughter  of  Mrs.  Washington,  and  sent 
by  her  to  “Bolivar,  the  Liberator  of  the  Republic  of  Colombia,”  as 
a  token  of  her  esteem.  This  statement  accompanied  a  copy  of  a 
letter  written  by  General  Washington  to  his  wife  in  the  winter  of 
1775,  which  had  come  to  light  many  years  later  in  a  bundle  of  old 
papers.  With  great  care  Eliza  Custis  traced  this  letter,  word  for 
word,  in  a  perfect  reproduction  of  the  original  fine  script,  and  for¬ 
warded  it,  together  with  her  explanatory  statement,  to  Sim6n  Bolivar, 
in  order  that  he  might  have  this  memento  of  Washington.  The 
faithfulness  with  which  these  papers,  sent  to  South  America  in  the 
year  1828,  have  been  preserved,  shows  that  the  purpose  of  their 
writer  w’as  fulfilled  and  that  they  must  have  been  greatly  appre¬ 
ciated.  They  w’ere  sent  to  Bolivar  in  care  of  General  D’Evereux  * — 

■  Irish  general  of  the  early  nineteenth  century.  Liberal  in  his  ideas,  he  decided  to  espouse  the  cause  of 
.American  independence,  embarking  for  Buenos  Aires,  whence  he  proceeded  to  Port  au  Prince.  He  fur¬ 
nished  Bolivar  with  arms  and  provisions  for  the  Carupano  expedition  (1816).  He  organized  the  Irish 
legion  with  which  he  fought  the  Magdalena  campaign  and  in  1822  was  sent  to  Russia,  Sweden,  Norway, 
and  Denmark  as  envoy  extraordinary.  Losing  his  health  and  his  considerable  fortune  in  the  service  of 
.\merica,  he  returned  to  Colombia,  poor  and  blind,  and  the  Government  granted  him  a  pension  which 
liermitted  him  to  end  his  days  comfortably.  (Translated  from  Enciclopedia  Universal  Ilustrada  Europeo- 
Americana.  Barcelona,  Hijos  de  J.  Espasa,  Editores.) 
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Upper:  The  interesting  dining  room,  with  its  colonial  furniture  of  solid  mahogany.  Ix>wer:  The  bedroom 
adjoining  the  main  salon,  with  Bolivar's  bed. 
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he  whom  the  Liberator  termed  “El  Virtuoso” — and  whom  Eliza 
Parke  Custis  describes  in  her  statement  as  that  “great  soldier  of 
liberty  whom  I  have  long  regarded  as  a  brother.”  D’Evereux 
had  arrived  in  the  United  States  after  the  death  of  Washington, 
but  he  had  been  presented  to  Mrs.  Washington,  and,  according 
to  Eliza  Custis,  he  “was  received  an  honored  guest  at  Mount 
Vernon.” 

These  old  letters,  which  are  bound  in  a  large  volume  containing 
numerous  other  documents  addressed  to  Bolivar  over  a  century 
ago,  w’ere  shown  to  the  writer  during  the  past  summer  by  Dr.  Vicente 
Lecuna,  curator  of  the  “Casa  Bolivar,”  and  a  suggestion  that  copies 
of  these  two  papers  might  be  of  interest  to  the  University  of  Virginia 
brought  immediate  permission  to  have  them  photographed  in  order 
that  they  might  be  added  to  the  collection  of  relics  for  the  Bolivar 
Room.  Through  the  very  kind  cooperation  of  the  Hon.  Cornelius 
Van  H.  Engert,  charg4  d’affaires  of  the  American  legation  at  Caracas, 
the  copies  were  made  and  forwarded  to  the  university,  where  it  is 
planned  to  place  them  permanently  on  exhibition  in  the  “Sala 
Bolivar”  as  additional  evidence  of  the  long-continued  friendship  of 
the  United  States  for  the  Latin  American  peoples. 
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AIR  EXPLORATION  OF 
THE  MAYA  COUNTRY 

By  Dr.  A.  V.  Kidder 

Associate  of  the  Carnegie  Institiction  of  Washington 

COLONEL  LINDBERGH,  in  cooperation  with  Pan  American 
Airways  (Inc.)  and  the  Carnegie  Institution  of  Washington, 
has  put  the  most  modern  tools  to  work  in  helping  to  solve  the 
problems  of  the  most  ancient  of  American  civilizations.  His  recent 
flights  over  the  region  once  inhabited  by  the  Maya  have  inaugu¬ 
rated,  it  is  hoped,  a  new  era  of  scientific  activity  by  showing  that 
it  is  possible  to  carry  out  in  a  matter  of  hours  and  days  missions 
whose  accomplishment  would  require  weeks  and  months  of  toilsome 
and  dangerous  travel  by  ground  parties. 

The  project  had  its  inception  in  Colonel  Lindbergh’s  ever-constant 
desire  to  render  aviation  of  value  to  mankind.  He  had  noted,  on  an 
earlier  flight,  that  certain  Maya  ruins  in  northern  Yucatan  could,  in 
spite  of  the  dense  tropical  growth  which  shrouds  them,  be  seen  from 
the  air.  He  knew  the  almost  insuperable  difficulties  of  land  travel  in 
the  jungle,  and  he  believed  that  much  time  and  effort  hitherto  spent 
in  blind  search  for  ruins  might  be  obviated  through  their  previous 
location  and  through  preliminary  study  of  routes  of  approach  to 
them  by  means  of  the  airplane.  He  laid  the  matter  before  Dr.  John 
C.  Merriam,  who,  as  president  of  the  Carnegie  Institution,  directs 
important  archeological  researches  in  Central  America.  Doctor 
Merriam,  keenly  interested,  pledged  the  assistance  of  the  institution. 
Pan  American  Airways,  by  offering  plane,  flying  and  ground  personnel, 
and  their  elaborate  and  efficient  system  of  communication  and  weather 
reports,  made  the  proposed  expedition  a  reality. 

Final  arrangements  were  concluded  at  a  conference  in  New  York 
between  Colonel  Lindbergh,  Mr.  James  Eaton,  traffic  manager  of 
Pan  American  Airways,  and  a  member  of  the  institution’s  archeologi¬ 
cal  staff.  It  was  decided  to  use  Belize,  British  Honduras,  as  a  base, 
and  to  cover  as  much  of  the  Maya  country  as  possible  in  four  or  five 
days’  flying.  It  was  realized  that  such  flights  would  constitute  a 
reconnaissance  rather  than  an  intensive  exploration ;  but  it  was  hoped 
that  they  would  provide  an  adequate  test  of  the  utility  of  the  airplane 
as  an  adjunct  to  scientific  research. 

The  party  gathered  at  Belize  on  October  5.  There  were  Colonel  and 
Mrs.  Lindbergh;  C.  A.  Lorber,  copilot;  W.  W.  Ehmer,  radio  operator; 
W.  I.  Van  Dusen,  representing  Pan  American  Airways;  and  Oliver 
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Courteay  of  the  Cernecie  Institution  of  Weshinston 

MAP  OF  THE  AREA  EXPLORED  FROM  THE  AIR  BY  THE  LINDBERGH  EXPEDITION 


The  day*by-day  flights  and  location  of  ruins  are  shown. 

Ricketson,  jr.,  and  A.  V.  Kidder,  of  Carnegie  Institution.  The  plane 
was  a  twin  motored  Sikorsky  amphibian,  the  N.  C.  M,  from  the 
Pan  American  fleet  of  mail  carriers  on  the  Miami-Panama  route. 

The  first  day’s  flight  was  from  Belize  to  the  Peten  district  of  north¬ 
ern  Guatemala,  thence  directly  north  to  Merida,  Yucatan,  where  the 
party  were  the  overnight  guests  of  Gov.  Torre  Diaz.  The  next  day 
return  was  made  to  Belize  by  way  of  Chichen  Itza,  well  to  the  east¬ 
ward  of  the  outward  track.  The  third  day  the  Peten  country  was 
examined  more  thoroughly  and  the  plane  landed  at  Flores,  Guatemala, 
in  order  that  we  might  ^ay  our  respects  to  the  governor  of  the  district. 
During  the  early  afternoon  the  region  w'est  and  south  of  the  Cocks¬ 
comb  Mountains  was  explored,  the  ocean  being  reached  in  the  neigh- 
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Pbotocnph  by  Colonel  and  Mrs.  Lindberxb.  Courtesy  o(  Csmecie  Institution  of  Wssbinston 


AIRPLANE  VIEW  OF  CUU  HEN  ITZA 

In  the  distance  api>ear  from  left  to  right:  The  ball  court :  the  Castillo,  the  largest  temple  of  the  group;  and  the 
Temple  of  the  Warriors.  The  Caracol,  a  circular  tower  seen  near  the  center  of  the  photogra|)h,  is  thought 
to  hare  been  an  astronomical  observatory.  The  large  structure  in  the  foreground  is  the  Casa  de  las  Mon- 
jas,  or  Nunnery. 


borhood  of  Punta  Gorda.  The  fourth  day  we  struck  northward  again 
across  the  Mexican  State  of  Quintana  Roo,  keeping  eastward  of  the  two 
former  courses  already  steered  the  length  of  the  Yucatan  Peninsula, 
and  spending  the  night  at  Cozumel  Island;  and  in  the  morning, 
before  heading  for  Habana  and  home,  flew'  inland  once  more  to  re¬ 
visit  certain  sites  seen  the  afternoon  before. 

In  some  25  hours’  flying  well  over  2,000  miles  of  territory  were  cov¬ 
ered  in  British  Honduras.  Guatemala,  and  the  Mexican  States  of 
Campeche,  Yucatan,  and  Quintana  Roo.  How  long  it  w'ould  require 
to  go  over  the  same  routes  on  the  ground  is  beyond  all  computation, 
for  much  of  the  region  is  a  pathless  w'ilderness  of  jungle,  swamp,  and 
mountain.  A  number  of  the  larger  previously  known  Maya  cities 
were  located  from  the  air,  and  their  appearance  w'as  carefully  studied 
in  order  to  acquire  practice  in  the  difficult  business  of  recognizing  the 
jungle-shrouded  remains  of  pyramids  and  temples.  Ability  to  do 
this  once  gained,  it  was  possible  to  pick  up  a  number  of  other  cities 
in  regions  which  are  very  little  known,  and  in  Quintana  Roo  there  w'ere 
noted  several  ruins  perhaps  never  before  seen  by  white  men. 

Decision  as  to  whether  or  not  these  sites  are  new  must  depend  upon 
careful  checking  of  the  routes  of  previous  explorers  and  upon  the 


rhotocraph  by  Colonel  and  Mra.  Lindbercn*  Courteay  of  Carnesie  Institution  of  Washincton 


Photocraph  by  S.  G.  Morley.  Courteay  of  Carnegie  Institution  of  Wasbinston 


PYRAMID  TEMPLE  AT  L  AXACTUN,  GUATEMALA 


I'pper:  An  airplane  photograph  of  the  temple,  a  discovery  of  the  field  force  of  the  Carnegie  Institution  in 
ItUO.  Lower:  A  nearer  view  of  the  pyTainid,  showing  the  grotesque  masks  which  flank  the  stairways. 
Much  work  has  been  done  in  removing  the  rubble  which  completely  covered  the  original  lime^tucco 
tftciug. 
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records  (some  of  them  unpublished)  of  earlier  journeys.  The  question 
of  priority  of  discovery  is,  however,  of  little  or  no  importance.  The 
significant  point  is  that  Maya  cities  can  not  only  be  found  by  means 
of  the  airplane  but  can  also  be  located  with  sufficient  accuracy  to 
enable  land  parties  to  reach  them  with  a  minimum  of  effort.  This,  as 
was  proved  by  the  survey,  can  be  done  by  compass  bearings,  calcula¬ 
tions  of  distance  based  on  flying  time,  and  the  determination  of  such 
landmarks  as  hills,  lakes,  savannas,  Indian  villages,  etc. 

Even  more  important  than  the  finding  of  ruins  was  the  demonstra¬ 
tion  of  the  extraordinary  ease  and  rapidity  with  which  geographical 


Photocrmph  by  Colonel  and  Mra.  l.indberah.  Courtcaj'  of  Carnecie  Inatitution  of  Waahinclon 

AN  INDIAN  VILLAGE 

The  numerous  |ieo|>le  in  sight  when  this  little  village,  south  of  the  ('ocksronib  Mountains,  was  first  seen 
quickly  disa|)|)eare<l  when  the  plane  descended  to  a  lower  altitude  for  the  purpose  of  taking  the  photo- 
graiih. 

knowledge  of  the  Maya  country  can  be  gathered  from  the  air.  The 
details  of  topography,  the  exact  relation,  for  example,  between  moun¬ 
tain  and  plain,  between  forest,  swamp,  and  watercourse,  are  absolutely 
vital  for  true  understanding  of  the  distribution  and  manner  of  life 
of  an  ancient  people.  But  in  regions  of  dense  vegetation  such  phe¬ 
nomena  are,  from  the  ground,  exceedingly  difficult  to  observe  and  to 
record,  while  from  a  thousand  feet  up  entire  areas  lie  spread  before 
the  eye  with  the  clarity  and  definiteness  of  a  relief  map.  There  can 
be  made  out  the  distribution  of  forest  types,  which,  of  course,  reflects 
the  nature  of  the  underlying  soil ;  there  can  be  seen  the  gradual  change 
in  tree  growth  which  takes  place  with  increased  altitudes  and  increased 
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Phutocrftph  by  Co'onrl  »nd  Mn.  Lindbergh.  Courteay  of  Carnegie  Inaiitution  of  Waahington 


t  A  VIEW  OF  TULUUM,  YUCATAN 

The  first  airi>lane  photoffraph  ever  taken  of  Tuluum,  the  largest  and  best-i)reserve<J  of  the  known  groups 
of  ruins  along  the  east  coast  of  Yucatan.  Of  esiiecial  interest  is  the  wall  inclosing  an  area  of  22  acres 
Only  two  or  three  other  ruins  similarly  walled  in  have  been  discovered. 

;  rainfall.  These  and  many  other  studies,  all  necessary  for  adequate 

i  comprehension  of  the  environment  under  which  the  Maya  lived,  can 

he  carried  out  by  plane  with  a  speed  and  accuracy  positively  bewil¬ 
dering  to  one  who  has  day  after  day  labored  on  muleback  through  the 
hot,  green  tunnels  of  the  jungle  trails. 

It  is  hoped  that  in  the  not  too  distant  future  there  may  be  under- 
L  taken  a  more  intensive  survey  of  this  most  interesting  area.  Were  it 

I  possible  to  secure  a  suitable  plane  and  pilot,  to  establish  bases  at,  say, 

t  Cozumel  Island  and  Belize,  and  devote  several  months  to  flying  over 

I  carefully  planned  routes,  there  could  be  gathered  a  vast  body  of  data 

^  regarding  the  location  of  Maya  ruins  and  the  topography  of  the 

■  region  in  which  the  Maya  lived.  Close  cooperation  should,  of  course, 

I  be  established  with  governments  of  countries  concerned,  in  order  that 

official  geographers,  cartographers,  agronomists,  etc.,  might  take  part 
in  the  flights,  thus  supplying  expert  judgment  as  to  problems  of  the 
areas  examined.  Where  there  could  be  found  landing  places,  such  as 
lakes  or  savannas,  small  parties  of  explorers — archaeologists,  botanists, 
■  zoologists,  forestry  experts — could  be  set  down,  left  for  such  time  as 

j  might  be  necessary  for  prosecution  of  their  researches,  and  returned  to 

the  base,  thereby  doing  away  entirely  with  arduous  and  time-con- 
I  suming  journeys  now’  facing  the  scientist  before  he  can  even  reach  the 

I  fringe  of  any  interior  district  which  he  desires  to  investigate. 
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IN  1928 


•  O 


•  • 


•  • 


By  Matilda  Phillips 
Chief  Statiatician  Pan  American  Union 

TH?]  following  statement,  compiled  from  the  Boletin  Mensual 
de  Estadlstica  Agro-Pecuaria,  issued  by  the  Argentine  Min¬ 
istry  of  Agriculture,  shows  comparative  statistics  of  exporta¬ 
tion,  during  the  last  two  years,  of  Argentina’s  principal  commodities 
by  leading  countries  of  destination. 

[Tons  <ae  metric,  equivalent  to  2,204.6  pounds] 


1927 

1928  j 

Wheat: 

Tons 

Tom  \ 

Krazil . 

563. 4.39 

656,399  1 

United  Kingdom . 

.310,  966 

636,431  ! 

Netherlands . 

I6I,I3H 

404, 662  1 

Italy. . 

61,900 

:i62, 267 

Helgium . 

■229.  454 

;«'fl,496  ' 

Oermany.. . 

1.3'2,  643 

278,43.5  1 

France-. . 

85,590 

70.891  1 

Spain. . . 

5,802 

39.58:1  1 

1  33, 575  j 

:  1 

Portuguese  possessions 

on  orders'. . 

2,242,149 

1,867,894  1 

S|>anish  possessions  on 

j 

orders'. . 1 

305,  270 

376,320  ' 

French  (mssessions _ 1 

0,020 

31,461  1 

F'rench  possessions  on 

1 

orders ' . 

1  41,468 

Other  countries . j 

101,123 

135,953  1 

Total . 

4.  -225,  494  | 

1  5, 295,  8:i5 

Linseeil:  I 

United  States . 

413,637 

.371,875 

Netherlands _ _ 1 

I81,0'2I 

20.5,318 

Oermany _ 1 

II 8,  .579 

14■2,6,^3 

Unite<l  Kingdom.. . 

102,301 

KW.nra 

Helgium . 

9.5, 532 

105,  .583 

France.. . 

2:1,  •200 

76,720 

Swe<len. . . 

13,227 

26, 107 

Italy.. . 

10,654 

22,682 

Portuguese  possessions 

1 

on  orders . . 

760,205 

717,573 

Spanish  possessions  on 

orders.. . 

126,  759  i 

89, 671 

Other  countries . 

49,450 

55,367 

Total . ! 

1 

1,944,402 

Maize: 

Italy . I 

171,106 

530, 137  I 

Helgium . . 

569,133 

484,847 

Oermany.. . 

,  749, 031 

453,547 

Netherlands _ 

1  620,388 

410,182 

United  Kingdom . 

1  643,399 

399,318 

France . 

294,036 

347, 825 

Sweden _ i 

1  62,144 

91,622  1 

t'anada. . . 

36,797 

65,848 

Spain. . . 

1  97,808 

1  65,183  1 

1  1927 

1928 

Maize — Continued. 

Tom 

Tom 

Denmark . 

83,712 

51,837 

United  States... . 

64,070 

23,738 

Portuguese  possessions 

on  orders . . 

4,036,758 

2, 7‘28, 568 

Spanish  possessions  on 

orders . 

839,567 

572,141 

F'rench  possessions  on 

73.053 

Other  countries . 

75,648  ' 

74,335 

Total . 

8,343,597  | 

6,372,181 

Oats: 

1 

Helgium . 

49,140  ' 

56,2-24 

Unite<l  Kingdom . 

28,610 

55,518 

Netherlands . 

13,190 

41,528 

Italy . 

17,946  ! 

32,556 

Oermany . . 

11,112 

1 9, ‘268 

Sweden _ 

4,482  1 

4,  778 

5,411 

Portuguese  possessions 

on  orders . 

454,412 

79,994 

S|>anish  possessions  on 

orders . 

6,514 

5,010 

F'rench  (lossessions _ 

4.42! 

210 

Other  countries . 

9,590 

4,  618 

Total . 

604,828 

299,704 

Jerked  beef: 

Cuba . 

I  3,759 

2,580 

Uruguay  on  orders . 

1.060 

1,  334 

Hrazil _ 

1  2,899 

848 

Other  countries . 

574 

95 

Total . 

a  292 

;  4,857 

0.xhide8,  salt: 

United  States . 

56,328 

6.3,723 

Oermany... . 

40, 044 

3Z  495 

Belgium . 

12,351 

a  343 

Soviet  Union . 

1  9, 0.54 

a  789 

United  Kingdom . 

!  6,  111 

4,694 

Italy . 

'  920 

1,334 

France . 

1.  180 

1,265 

Sweden . 

1,632 

1,  147 

Norway. . . . 

i  1, 186 

.  1,511 

t  Shipments  “on  orders”  are  shipments  subject  at  various  places  en  route  to  cable  or  mail  order  as  to 
fnal  destination.  These  on  order  shipments  go  largely  te  European  countries. 
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[Tons  are  metric,  equivalent  to  2,204.6  pounds] 


Uibides,  salt— Continued. 

Spain . 

I'kraine . 

Other  countries . 


Total. 


Oxhides,  dry: 

Italy . 

(ierinany _ 

Spain . 

fniied  States _ 

Helftium . 

France . 

I'nited  Kingdom. 
Other  countries... 


Total. 


Shee|>skins,  unwashed: 

France . 

I'nited  Kingdom... 

I'nited  States . 

Belgium . 

Chile . 

Chile  on  orders . 

Other  countries . 


Total. 


Qoat  and  kid  skins: 
United  States... 

F'rance . . 

Germany . . 

Other  countries. 


Total . 

Ilorsehides: 

United  States... 

Germany . . 

Chile . 

Other  countries. 


Total . 

Wool: 

Germany . 

France . 

United  Kingdom. 

Belgium . 

United  States . 

Italy . 

Chile  on  orders... 
Other  countries... 


Total . 

Cheese: 

Paraguay . 

United  States . 

Chile . 

Peru . 

United  Kingdom. 
Other  countries... 


Total . 

Tallow: 

United  Kingdom. 

Germany . 

Netherlands . 

Belgium . 

Italy . 

United  States . 

France . 

Spain . . 

Denmark . 

Norway _ 

Sweden . 

Other  countries... 


Total. 


1927 

1' 

1928 

Ton* 

Ton*  :  t 

1, 148 

1,082 

12..^52  . 

2.622 

2,846 

145,  128 

121,833  1 

5,941 

5.  193  ' 

8,349 

4,377 

Z368 

1,714 

3.:i32  , 

1,708  . 

2.227 

1.691  ,1 

726 

1..50I 

1,093 

627 

1.802 

589 

25,838 

17,400 

13,092 

10,829 

502 

i,oa5 ' 

668 

526 

7 

148 

217 

31 

116 

436 

645 

145  1 

15,247 

13. 120 

2.011 

1.  7.^1  1 

624 

.582 

148 

24 

10 

46 

2.793 

2.38.5 

1.  193 

t:68  ' 

8.58 

885 

71 

195 

94 

35 

2.  216 

2  083 

44.  768 

31,935  ! 

37,299 

2.5,412 

.1  27.6,16 

19.882 

14.0.52 

16.  943 

.1  10,6.54 

10.399  ] 

.1  7, 2-22 

8.  1 13 

2,224 

2.098 

.|  5. 135 

2.849 

148.990 

117,631  { 

120 

120  ! 

26.5 

86  ' 

79 

82  i 

53 

38 

18 

10 

20 

10 

555 

346 

29,235 

22.951 

21.  142 

13.409 

29,  845 

i:i.  130 

7,  76f 

6,341 

9,  105 

4.  875 

4.  16.5 

3,92.5 

4.34( 

2,498 

2,565 

1,  493 

1,44( 

388 

1.08t 

367 

l,65t 

320 

Z62e 

2,065 

..  114,981 

71,  762 

United  Stales . 

Germany . 

United  Kingdom . 

Spain . . 

Sweden._ . 

F'inland_ . . 

Netherlands . . 

Other  countries . . 


Total. 


United  Kingdom.  ... 

France . 

Peru . . 

Italy . . I 

Uruguay . 

United  States . . . 

Other  countries . . 

Total . . . 


Biirlcy: 

Germany . 

Netherlands _ 

Denmark . 

Bclguim . I 

Sweden . . 

Portuguese  possessions 

on  orders . | 

Spanish  possessions  on 

orders . . . . 

Other  countries . . 

Total . 


Flour: 

Brazil . 

United  Kingdom . . 

Paraguay . 

Chile . 

Germany _ 

Belguim . 

Netherlands . . . 

France . . . . 

Bolivia . . 

Spain . 

Portuguese  lajsse-ssioiLs.. 
Portuguese  j)osses.sions 

on  ordeis . 

Spanish  iHissessions . 

si)anish  possessions  on 

orders _ _ _ 

Other  countries . 


Total. 


Hay- 

Brazil  . 

Bolivia _ 

Paraguay . 

Uruguay . 

Spanish  possessions. 
Other  countries . 


Total. 


Quebracho  logs: 

I'nited  States . 

France . 

Germany . 

Belguim . 

Italy . 

Netherlands _ 

Uruguay . 

Portuguese  possessions 

on  orders _ 

Other  countries . . 


1927 

1928 

Tons 

Tons 

8,356 

10.694 

3.875 

4, 443 

491 

867 

307  i 

410 

105 

260 

119 

240 

409 

237 

499  ; 

443 

14.161  1 

17,594 

19,963 

18.092 

286  i 

750 

229  1 

312 

233 

69  1 

no 

152 

33 

533 

511 

21,232 

2a  041 

25,482 

82,872 

8,665 

29,893 

3, 166 

5,361 

5,359 

4,891 

10 

4,321 

238,985 

97, 477 

12,146 

160 

3,343 

1,987 

297, 1.56 

226,962 

86,155 

99,308 

27,627 

30,458 

8,550 

8,638 

7,873 

3,406 

1,420 

1,932 

1,704 

1,  .5(>2 

1,.543 

1,226 

1,829 

1, 142 

1,615 

1, 662 

7,329 

;  no 

2,005 

15,  ,5f.3 

8, 162 

112 

6, 367 

6,015 

i  1,219 

2,315 

1,893 

169, 650 

‘  169, 090 

2,9.50 

5, 393 

20S 
18 
3,075 
3.55  ; 
157  I 

6,763  I 


102 

130 

82 

234 

120 


41,498 
26,  .575 
2,9.58 
17,  732 
3,309 
2,450 
2,242 

29,628 

2,712 


64,  .567 
29,683 
16,981 
13, 139 
10,763 
7,368 
1,724 

18, 718 
1,879 


Total. 
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[Tons  are  metrir,  equivalent  to  2,204.6  pounds] 


1927  1928 


Quebracho  extract: 

Ocirmany . 

United  States . 

Soviet  Union . 

United  Kingdom . . 

France _ 

Italy . 

Belmim . 

N'etnerlands _ 

Brazil . 

Sweden . 

Japan . 

Chile . 

Other  countries . 

Total . 

Frozen  and  chilled  mutton: 

United  Kingdom . 

France . 

Germany. . 

Bel^m . . 

Netherlands . 

Italy . 

United  States . 

Other  countries . 

Total . - . . 

Frozen  and  chilled  beef: 

United  Kingdom . 

Germany . 

Belgium . . . 

Italy . . . 

Netherlands _ 

France . 

United  States . 

Other  countries . 

Total . 

Frozen  pork: 

United  Kingdom . 

Italy . . 

France . 

Netherlands 

Germany . 

Other  countries. 

Total . 


Tons 

Tons 

66,567 

60,903 

36,826 

37, 286 

22,874 

20,417 

11,116 

16,046 

7,271 

12,227 

9,375 

10,752 

10,766 

10,538 

11,488 

10,379 

3,213 

4,  .543 

1,581 

3,513 

3,849 

3,149 

3,085 

2,770  1 

10,796 

10, 110 

198,807 

202,633  , 

74,887 

1 

72,658  1 

1,691 

2,058  ! 

2,169 

971  1 

1,010 

613 

14 

235 

244 

1.52 

121 

105 

2,993 

822 

83, 129 

77,614 

551,315 

449,905 

a.'i^l.'iO 

24, 016 

34,773 

13,282 

23,666 

7,963 

9,101 

61642 

14,412 

2,102 

1,.'>49 

317 

3,114 

3,536 

703,089 

.507, 763 

2,477  3,194 

207  44.') 

14  168 

^■) 
13 

17  13 


2,716  3,8S8 


1 


1927  ' 

1928 

Preserved  meats: 

Tons 

37,666 

9,956 

3,810 

1,266 

1,506 

579 

1,778 

846 

1,059 

3,038 

Tons 

34,709 

17,562 

4,174 

1,494 

1,478 

1,404 

1,370 

1,02.5 

999 

2,621 

Total . 

61,504 

66,836 

Casings,  salted  and  dried: 

7,970 

2,268 

417 

271 

395 

148 

126 

6,626 

2,357 

452 

384 

184 

120 

258 

Total . 

11,595 

10,381 

Hair: 

1,115 

615 

428 

386 

191 

246 

63 

1,038 

517 

496 

448 

318 

1  220 
59 

Total . 

3,044 

3,096 

Bones: 

45,060 

6,186 

1,554 

850 

849 

921 

1,028 

466 

1,207 

2,058 

2,231 

35,600 

3,131 

1,148 

1,307 

1,044 

826 

584 

332 

Portuguese  possessions.. 
Portuguese  possessions 

1,381 

230 

62, 410 

j  45,583 

RECENT  FINANCIAL  RE¬ 
FORMS  IN  PERU  /.  V 


By  Albert  A.  Giesecke,  Ph.  D. 

PERU  has  introduced  many  financial  reforms  during  the  last 
six  years,  some  of  which  will  affect  its  future  development 
very  profoundly  indeed.  Practically  all  of  them  are  due  to  the 
efforts  of  President  Legufa,  who  has  manifested,  on  more  than  one 
occasion,  his  leadership  in  changing  the  financial  structure  of  the 
Republic  so  that  the  country  might  more  rapidly  develop  its  enormous 
natural  resources.  To  do  this,  the  President  has  considered  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  fix  more  precise  norms  for  the  preparation  of  the  budget; 
control  expenditures;  reestablish  the  credit  of  the  nation  on  a  perma¬ 
nent  basis;  create  a  more  highly  centralized  fiscal  agency  for  collection 
of  taxes  and  revenues;  establish  the  national  reserve  bank,  as  well  as 
mortgage,  agricultural  and  national  savings  banks;  fix  foreign  ex¬ 
change  to  avoid  constant  fluctuation;  establish  a  more  comprehensive 
customs  system;  and,  last  but  not  least,  arrange  the  relations  of 
Government  finance  with  the  Peruvian  Corporation,  the  Marconi  Co., 
and  Government  monopolies  dealing  with  guano,  salt,  alcohol,  etc.* 
It  is  too  early  to  judge  the  effects  of  most  of  these  reforms.  Some 
were  criticized,  and  still  are  criticized,  on  various  grounds,  as  measures 
which  were  not  in  the  real  interests  of  the  growth  of  economic  activi¬ 
ties;  amongst  these  the  reserve  bank,  which  has  in  point  of  fact  pro¬ 
vided  a  very  important  basis  for  Government  as  well  as  private 
financial  and  commercial  activity.  Space  will  not  permit,  in  the 
present  article,  more  than  a  description  or  outline  of  some  of  the 
more  essential  phases  of  these  financial  changes. 

BUDGET  LAW  OF  DECEMBER  26,  1922 

This  notable  piece  of  legislation  brings  before  Congress,  in  orderly 
form,  a  presentation  of  estimates  for  the  ensuing  year’s  needs,  makes 
it  possible  to  discuss  the  project  expeditiously  in  Congress,  and  gives 
the  Minister  of  the  respective  portfolio  the  right  to  defend,  in  each 
one  of  the  legislative  branches,  increases  of  expenditure  when  the 
items  of  his  ministry  are  discussed  and  approved.  The  budget,  as 
sent  to  Congress,  must  be  balanced;  the  law  prohibits  its  being  sent 
with  a  deficit.  The  act  also  establishes  clearly  what  shall  constitute 
the  sources  of  revenue  and  objects  of  expenditure.  As  a  preliminary, 

>  Space  will  not  permit  us  to  do  more  than  mention  the  most  important  financial  operations  of  this 
century;  details  and  a  discussion  may  be  found,  for  example,  in  the  Revitta  Unireriilaria  of  San  Marcos 
University,  Lima,  for  April,  1928,  pp.  582-675.  See  Editor’s  note,  p.  1219,  on  Peruvian  Corporation. 
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the  Finance  Minister  prepares  the  budget,  which  is  considered,  after 
August  15  each  year,  by  the  Cabinet.  Once  approved  by  the  Cabinet, 
it  goes  to  Congress,  where  each  Minister  appears  individually  before 
a  mixed  committee  of  the  two  legislative  branches.  The  committee 
presents  separate  reports  to  each  House,  reports  which  are  discussed 
in  the  presence  of  each  Minister  as  the  items  of  the  budget  relating 
to  his  portfolio  are  taken  up.  No  request  for  increase  in  expenditures 
may  be  presented  during  the  debate  on  the  floor  of  either  House  unless 
a  corresponding  increase  in  revenue  is  specified.  During  the  last 
two  years  this  system  has  permitted  the  new  budget  to  go  into  effect 
on  the  1st  day  of  January.  The  voting  in  Congress  is  done  on  chapters 
and  sections,  and  not  on  individual  items,  although  items  may  be 
reserved  momentarily  for  special  discussion. 

The  fiscal  year  is  the  same  as  the  calendar  year.  There  is  a  sup¬ 
plementary  period,  of  three  months’  duration,  for  the  liquidation  of 
the  disbursements  authorized.  Any  unpaid  account  remains  as  a 
floating  debt.  The  Minister  of  Finance  may  send  to  Congress  a 
bill  indicating  a  method  of  taking  care  of  all  unpaid  items.  The 
Minister  is  also  required  to  compile  and  publish  a  detailed  statement 
of  operations  of  every  item  of  the  budget — a  voluminous  publication 
which  appears  usually  about  the  month  of  June.  It  is  submitted  to 
Congress  for  examination  and  approval. 

The  law  further  specifies  how  transfers  may  be  made  as  between 
items  of  the  budget;  it  also  authorizes  additional  credits  for  certain 
items  determined  by  Congress  when  the  budget  is  approved. 

This  law  is  a  notable  improvement  on  preceding  budgetary  laws 
and  provisions.  However,  it  has  not  been  sufficient  to  do  away  with 
the  practice  of  Ministers  asking  for  frequent  additional  credits,  which 
have  brought  expenditure  above  the  sums  fi.xed  in  the  annual  budget. 
Therefore,  to  cope  with  this  problem  there  has  recently  been  estab¬ 
lished  by  decree  of  September  26,  1929,  what  is  known  as  the  “Con- 
traloria  General  de  la  Republica.”  Its  principal  function  consists  in 
a  more  severe  control  over  expenditures,  and  in  seeing  that  the  budget 
law  is  strictly  complied  with.  It  can  request  the  suspension  or  re¬ 
moval  of  any  functionary  or  employee  who  does  not  comply  with 
the  budget  law.  The  decree  gives  the  three  members  of  the  com¬ 
mission  ample  power  to  request  data;  audit  accounts  in  the  ministries, 
intervene  in  the  fulfillment  of  specified  contracts  for  construction, 
etc.;  advise  the  Minister  of  Finance  as  to  the  possibility  of  available 
funds  whenever  a  Minister  requests  additional  credits,  etc .  This 
decree  will  doubtless  have  a  marked  influence  towards  a  reduction  of 
public  expenditure. 

LOANS 

As  ordinary  revenue  did  not  sufricc  in  former  years  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  Government,  resort  was  had  to  loans,  based  on  specific 
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guarantees.  The  loans  were  utilized  to  pay  current  expenditures 
and  floating  debts,  in  addition  to  financing  public  works — some  of 
these  of  a  remunerative  character. 

The  financial  situation  is  complex,  since  its  interpretation  really 
requires  a  background  dating  from  the  last  century.  The  war  with 
Chile  left  Peru  in  a  very  difficult  financial  situation,  adjusted  to  a 
certain  extent  by  a  consolidation  of  the  external  debt  with  that  of 
the  Peruvian  Corporation  in  1890.  This  contract,  modified  in  1907, 
turned  over  the  use  of  practically  all  of  the  Government  railroads  to 
the  corporation  until  1973;  permitted  the  extraction  and  exportation 
of  a  maximum  of  2,000,000  tons  of  guano;  required  the  payment  of  30 
annuities  of  £80,000  by  the  Government;  and  included  other  minor 
provisions.  By  act  of  Congress,  in  November,  1928,  these  railroads 
passed  definitely  to  the  Peruvian  Corporation  in  e.xchange  for  a 
monetary  consideration,*  the  cancellation  of  the  payment  of  the 
annuities  by  the  Government,  renunciation  by  the  corporation  of  the 
right  to  extract  and  export  guano,  and  Government  participation  in 
the  railway  profits  (8  per  cent)  between  certain  time  limits.  The  Gov¬ 
ernment  reserved  the  right  to  repurchase  the  lines  at  a  valuation  fixed 
in  the  act  (£16,800,000  plus  the  cost  of  improvements  and  new  lines). 

The  following  table  is  of  interest  as  showing  the  salient  features  of 
financial  operations,  many  of  which  have  been  affected  by  the  recent 
national  loan  of  $100,000,000; 


Year 

Name 

Rate 

mount 

Purpose 

Percrn/' 

IWti 

Salt . 

6 

■  Lp.000.000 

National  defense. 

1«0»  1 

. do-- . 

5>j 

•Lp.  1,200, 000 

('ancellation  Lp.ROO.OOO  and  national  defense. 

IWW 

('ompafiia  Peru¬ 
ana  de  Vapores 
y  Diquo. 

6  1 

1 

■  Lp.350, 000 

Construction  of  vessels  of  the  Cla.  Peruana  de  Vapores 
y  Dique. 

1920 

Oold  bonds . 

5  1 

ILp.720,020 

.\cquire  Lima-Huacho  Railroad  bonds. 

1922 

External  debt . 

8  1 

$2,  .500, 000 

Interest  and  amortization  of  various  Oovemment  opera¬ 
tions. 

1922 

Ouano . 

7>j,l 

£1,250,000 

Payment  of  outstanding  debts  in  Europe  and  Peru. 

1924 

Public  Health . 

8  1 

$7, 000,  000 

Water,  sewerage,  paving  in  32  cities  of  Peru. 

1925 

Petroleum . 

7'sl 

$7,  .500, 000 

Cancellation  loan  $2,.500,000;  payment  deficits,  budgets 
1922-1924;  Olmos  irrigation  project. 

1920 

Public  Health . 

8 

$2,000,000 

Same  as  1924. 

1920 

Oold  bunds . 

T.'j 

SIR,  000, 000 

Repayment  debt  to  National  Tax  Collecting  Co.;  pay¬ 
ment  of  various  debts;  public  works;  funds  for  .\gri- 
cultural  Bank  then  in  project. 

1927 

Callao  municiiMil. 

7', 

1 

$1,  .500, 000 

Public  works,  Callao;  Oovemment  guarantees  interest 
and  amortization  in  case  of  default  by  Callao  inunic- 
iimlity. 

1927 

Tobacco . 

1  7 

1 

$i.%ouo,ooo 

!  Railroads,  irrigation,  public  works,  new  installation  of 
!  machinery  for  tobacco  monoindy. 

1927 

National  loan . 

0 

$.5a  000,  000 

.Vuthorization  for  $l00,0t)0,0IX),  to  retire  $23,910,tWO  of 
\  former  outstanding  loans;  $15,000,000  bank  credits; 

1  $2,820,000  |)ort  works,  Callao;  balance  procee<l.s  for 

1  other  public  works;  $4,000,000  fund  to  stabilize  foreign 

1  exchange. 

1 

■  Lp.  •  I’eruvian  |k>uii<1s;  almut  $4,  as  stated  on  p.  1212.  *  X247,00t). 
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Each  one  of  these  loans  was  secured  by  specific  guaranties.  The 
last  law,  known  as  the  Emprestito  Nacional  Peruano,  was  authorized 
for  $100,000,000,  one-half  of  which  was  issued  immediately  as  a 
first  series.  The  second  series  of  $50,000,000  was  authorized  at  a 
Cabinet  session,  October  19,  1928.  Several  partial  loans  were  issued 
(not  the  full  amount  to  date  [October  17,  1929],  however)  to  pay  off 
foreign  loans  still  outstanding,  etc.  These  bonds  can  be  retired  on 
60  days’  notice  on  any  date  when  interest  is  due.  The  Government 
guarantees  this  loan  with  a  preferential  right  to  Government  reve¬ 
nues  sufficient  to  take  care  of  interest  and  amortization  charges. 
The  loans  of  1924  and  1926  have  been  canceled,  and  part  of  the 
tobacco  loan  also.  The  object  of  the  Government  is  to  refund  in  the 
present  loan  all  other  outstanding  obligations  and  loans  and  utilize 
the  balance  in  various  public  works.  One  of  the  most  recent  opera¬ 
tions  toward  this  end  has  been  that  relating  to  the  salt  loan.  The 
Tax  Collecting  Company  (known  as  the  Caja  de  Dep6sitos  y  Con- 
signaciones)  is  authorized  by  law  and  by  agreement  with  the  Govern¬ 
ment  to  collect  the  revenues  and  attend  to  the  payment  of  interest 
and  amortization.  The  bankers  (J.  &  W.  Seligman  &  Co.  and  the 
National  City  Bank  of  New  York)  are  represented  on  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  Tax  Collecting  Company  by  a  member  whose  assent 
is  necessary  before  any  change  in  methods  of  collection  and  utiliza¬ 
tion  of  the  revenues  can  be  made.  The  bankers  are  also  repre¬ 
sented  on  the  board  of  the  Reserve  Bank  by  an  especially  appointed 
agent. 

BANKING  INSTITUTIONS 

Foremost  among  the  enterprises  of  the  Government  in  the  field  of 
banking  was  the  establishment  of  the  Reserve  Bank  in  1922.  This 
institution  is  somewhat  similar  to  the  United  States  Federal  Reserve 
Bank.  Its  authorized  capital  is  2,000,000  Peruvian  pounds.  It  has^ 
done  e.xcellent  work  in  Peru  during  its  short  existence.  Four  million 
dollars  of  the  recent  national  loan  have  been  placed  at  the  disposal 
of  the  bank  to  regulate  foreign  exchange.  (The  contract  for  the  use 
of  this  money  was  signed  December  28,  1927;  the  supreme  resolution 
of  May  7,  1928,  also  treats  of  this  matter.)  For  considerably  over  a 
year,  therefore,  the  rate  of  exchange  has  been  practically  invariable 
at  $4  per  Peruvian  pound. 

There  are  two  groups  of  shareholders  of  the  Reserve  Bank,  viz, 
the  national  banks  and  agencies  of  branch  foreign  banks,  who  can 
not  transfer  their  holdings  to  anyone  else,  unless  it  be  one  of  the 
member  banks;  the  other  is  made  up  of  the  public.  The  Reserve 
Bank  issues  the  paper  money  (legal  tender)  used  in  Peru ;  it  receives 
current  accounts,  rediscounts  commercial  paper,  handles  cable  trans¬ 
fers,  acts  as  custodian,  issues  drafts  and  letters  of  exchange,  opens  and 
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maintains  accounts  in  foreign  countries,  and  is  the  clearing  house 
for  banks  in  Lima,  settling  balances  every  afternoon. 

The  Government  is  not  a  shareholder.  It  does,  however,  receive 
a  percentage  of  the  profits  in  exchange  for  the  monopoly  of  note 
issue,  exemption  from  taxes,  and  other  facilities  which  are  accorded 
to  the  bank.  The  profits  are  divided  as  follows:  10  per  cent  for  the 
reserve  fund;  maximum  of  6  per  cent  dividend  on  shares  of  class  A  (for 
the  banks)  and  up  to  12  per  cent  for  shares  of  class  B;  of  the  balance 
of  the  profits,  2]/2  per  cent  is  for  the  board  of  directors,  2}/^  per  cent 
for  the  employees,  20  per  cent  for  the  reserve  fund  (until  it  reaches 
a  total  equal  to  the  authorized  capital  of  the  Reserve  Bank,  after 
which  it  shall  be  10  per  cent),  and  the  balance, or  75  per  cent,  is  for  the 
Government.  This  profit  to  the  Government  was  last  year  (1928) 
approximately  a  third  of  a  million  dollars. 

The  bank  is  managed  by  a  board  of  directors  composed  of  10 
members.  Three  are  appointed  by  the  Government,  six  by  the  banks, 
and  the  tenth  by  the  bankers  in  New  York  who  floated  the  recent 
national  loan.  The  executive  committee  is  made  up  of  two  members 
of  the  board  and  the  general  manager  of  the  bank.  This  committee 
supervises  the  operations  of  the  bank,  and  in  case  of  disagreement 
the  board  settles  the  question.  The  manager  is  appointed  by  the 
board  of  directors.  He  has,  of  course,  the  usual  functions  appropriate 
to  a  manager,  is  responsible  for  the  work  in  the  various  departments 
of  the  bank,  proposes  the  names  of  the  employees,  and,  as  just 
stated,  forms  part  of  the  executive  committee.  General  meetings 
of  all  shareholders  are  limited  to  cases  of  request  for  changes  in  the 
law  creating  the  Reserve  Bank,  and  for  this  purpose  a  two-thirds 
majority  of  the  shareholders  of  class  A  is  required.  The  accounts, 
files,  etc.,  of  the  bank  are  subject  to  Government  inspection,  just  as 
in  the  case  of  any  other  commercial  bank. 

It  is  important  to  refer,  although  thus  briefly,  to  the  Reserve  Bank, 
since  it  is  the  controlling  element  and  guiding  hand  in  three  banking 
institutions  created  during  the  second  half  of  1929,  viz:  (a)  Central 
Mortgage  Bank  of  Peru  (Banco  Central  Hipotecario  del  Peril), 
created  by  Law  6621  and  supreme  decree  law  of  July  25,  1929; 
(6)  Agricultural  Bank  of  Peru  (Cr6dito  Agricola  del  Perd),  created 
by  the  same  law  and  decree  law  of  the  same  date;  and  (c)  National 
Savings  Bank  (Caja  Nacional  de  Ahorros),  created  by  decree  of  July 
31,  1929. 

The  board  of  directors  of  the  Mortgage  Bank  is  the  same  as  that 
for  the  Agricultural  Bank;  the  board  of  managers  of  the  Reserve 
Bank  governs  the  National  Savings  Bank. 

The  Mortgage  Bank  may  establish  branches  in  other  sections  of 
Peru  and  in  foreign  countries.  Its  authorized  capital  is  1,200,000 
78093— 29— Bull.  12 - 3 
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Peruvian  pounds,  one-third  (400,000  Peruvian  pounds)  belonging  to 
each  of  classes  A,  B,  and  C.  The  capital  may  be  increased,  but  in 
that  case  the  same  proportion  must  be  maintained  between  the 
three  classes.  Class  A  is  subscribed  by  the  Government,  class  B 
by  mortgage  banks  only,  and  class  C  by  the  public.  Sales  and 
transfers  of  stock  must  be  kept  within  the  group  limits;  i.  e.,  stock  of 
class  B  must  be  owned  by  mortgage  banks,  etc.  The  operations 
of  the  Mortgage  Bank  include  first  mortgages  on  urban  properties, 
total  investments  not  to  exceed  10  per  cent  of  the  capital  of  the  bank; 
loans  to  municipal  governments,  guaranteed  by  first  mortgages  or 
prior  lien  on  municipal  revenues;  purchase  of  mortgages  and  prop¬ 
erties;  issue  of  mortgage  certificates;  acquisition  of  shares  of  the 
Agricultural  Bank  of  Peru  (not  to  exceed  one-third  of  the  paid-up 
capital  and  reserves  of  that  bank);  acquisition  of  certain  other 
stocks;  and  purchase  of  other  mortgage  banks  in  Peru.  The  mort¬ 
gage  bonds,  which  may  be  payable  in  pounds  sterling,  Peruvian 
pounds  or  in  dollars,  may  be  floated  at  less  than  par,  are  tax-free, 
and  can  not  be  issued  for  a  sum  total  to  exceed  ten  times  the  paid-up 
capital  and  reserve  fund  of  the  bank,  after  deducting  the  amount 
paid  for  shares  in  the  Agricultural  Bank  of  Peru.  The  board  of 
directors  is  authorized  to  make  contracts  affecting  their  issue. 

The  board  of  directors  of  the  Mortgage  Bank  consists  of  nine 
members — 3  designated  by  the  Government  to  represent  Class  A, 
3  elected  by  the  banks  owning  stock  in  class  B,  and  3  elected  by 
shareholders  of  class  C.  The  State  can  not  intervene  in  the  election 
of  directors  for  the  last  two  groups.  Members  of  Congress,  public 
employees,  members  of  the  judiciary,  two  or  more  persons  engaged 
in  a  given  commercial  enterprise  or  related  by  blood  are  among  those 
who  can  not  be  directors.  The  duties  and  privileges  of  the  directors 
are  determined  in  detail  by  the  act  creating  the  bank;  they  are 
responsible,  personally  and  collectively,  for  any  loss  the  bank  may 
suffer,  due  to  illegal  acts  on  their  part,  unless  they  have  registered 
their  protest  in  writing,  duly  authenticated.  The  law  provides, 
furthermore,  for  legal  facilities,  judicial  or  administrative,  to 
secure  payment  of  its  loans  and  interest  charges.  Profits  are  dis¬ 
tributed  as  follows:  10  per  cent  for  the  reserve  fund,  4  per  cent 
for  the  board  of  directors,  4  per  cent  for  the  employees,  10  per 
cent  dividends  to  the  shareholders  of  classes  A,  B,  and  C,  and,  if  any 
balance  is  still  available,  then  55  per  cent  goes  to  the  shareholders  of 
class  A  and  45  per  cent  to  those  of  class  B. 

The  Agricultural  Bank  of  Peru,  created  at  the  same  time  as  the 
Mortgage  Bank,  but  under  separate  decree,  dated  July  25,  1929, 
has  an  authorized  capital  of  200,000  Peruvian  pounds  subscribed 
e.xclusively  by  the  Mortgage  Bank.  This  capital  may  be  aug¬ 
mented  at  the  discretion  of  the  board  of  directors.  Branch  offices 
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may  be  opened  in  the  Republic  and  in  foreign  countries.  The  bank 
is  empowered  to  make  loans  guaranteed  according  to  the  provisions 
of  Law  No.  2402,  referring  to  crops  and  cattle;  others  backed  by 
warehouse  receipts  and  documents  of  embarkation;  loans  to  agri¬ 
cultural  companies  and  coopeiatives;  to  sell,  discount,  etc.,  the 
aforesaid  papers;  to  purchase  or  otherwise  dispose  of  property  taken 
over  under  the  guaranties;  to  consign,  for  sale  in  Peru,  agricultural 
produce  and  cattle;  to  issue  agricultural  bonds;  to  purchase  and  sell 
bonds  of  the  Governments  of  the  United  States,  Great  Britain,  and 
Peru;  to  act  as  depository  for  funds  of  city  governments  and  debtors 
of  the  bank;  to  deposit  its  own  funds  in  any  other  bank  in  Peru  oi 
abroad;  to  purchase  and  manage  any  properties  necessary  for  its 
own  use;  and  to  purchase,  for  investment,  shares  of  the  Reserve 
Bank  of  Peru.  The  agricultural  bonds,  which  may  be  issued  on 
e.xactly  the  same  basis  as  those  of  the  Mortgage  Bank  described 
above,  are  limited  to  ten  times  the  amount  of  the  paid-up  capital 
of  the  Agricultural  Bank. 

The  board  of  directors  has  absolute  control  of  this  bank.  It  ap¬ 
proves  the  by-laws  and  the  annual  budget;  establishes  the  list  of 
companies  which  may  insure  the  properties  used  as  guarantees  for 
loans  by  the  bank;  issues  from  time  to  time  the  list  of  warehouses, 
railroad  and  transportation  companies,  associations,  etc.,  whose 
receipts  can  be  accepted  as  a  guaranty  for  loans;  authorizes  the  issue 
of  agricultural  bonds,  due  in  two  years  and  payable  in  dollars,  pounds 
sterling,  or  Peruvian  pounds;  prepares  the  semiannual  report;  assumes 
the  same  responsibilities  as  the  Mortgage  Bank;  and  appoints  the 
manager  and  employees,  fixing  their  salaries.  The  books  and  ac¬ 
counts  of  the  bank  are  subject  to  inspection  and  supervision  by  the 
Government.  No  loans  may  be  made  for  more  than  two  years. 
Profits  are  divided  as  follows:  Replacement  of  loss  of  capital,  25  per 
cent  for  reserve  fund  and  75  per  cent  to  shareholders.  The  capital, 
profits,  and  dividends  of  the  bank  are  exempt  from  all  present  and 
future  taxes,  including  the  income  tax. 

The  National  Savings  Bank  has  an  authorized  and  paid-up  capital 
of  1,500,000  Peruvian  pounds  (the  $6,000,000  which  Peru  received 
from  Chile  by  treaty  a  few  months  ago,  at  the  time  of  the  settlement 
of  the  Tacna-Ariea  dispute).  The  National  Savings  Bank  may  invest 
its  funds  in  the  following  securities:  Government  obligations  bearing 
interest,  not  more  than  15  per  cent;  bonds  of  the  mortgage  and 
agricultural  banks,  issued  in  Peru,  not  more  than  15  per  cent;  shares 
in  Government  monopolies  or  banks  in  Peru  whose  reserves  are  not 
less  than  25  per  cent  of  their  capital  up  to  a  maximum  of  5  per  cent 
of  the  effective  capital  and  reserve  fund  of  said  bank  or  Government- 
supervised  company,  with  the  exception  of  the  Reserve  Bank  and 
the  Mortgage  Bank ;  loans  on  first  mortgages  up  to  50  per  cent  of  the 
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value  of  the  property  and  limited  to  5  years;  loans  on  shares,  bonds, 
warrants,  gold  in  bars,  etc.,  for  a  maximum  period  of  180  days  and 
for  a  sum  total  which  may  not  exceed  5  per  cent  of  the  capital  and 
reserve  fund.  The  Savings  Bank  may  also  purchase  and  dispose  of 
properties  in  a  certain  limited  number  of  cases;  build  houses  for  the 
working  classes,  amortized  by  monthly  payments;  and  receive 
savings  deposits. 

The  board  of  directors  of  the  Savings  Bank  (the  same  as  for  the 
Reserve  Bank)  has  full  powers  to  act  as  regards  by-laws,  employees 
and  their  salaries,  and  to  establish  agencies.  There  is  an  executive 
committee,  made  up  of  two  members  of  the  board  and  the  manager 
of  the  bank.  The  profits  of  the  Savings  Bank  are  divided  annually 
as  follows:  3  per  cent  for  the  board  of  directors;  3  per  cent  for  a 
fund  for  employees;  of  the  balance,  50  per  cent  is  to  go  to  the  reserve 
fund  of  the  bank  and  the  other  50  per  cent  to  be  devoted  to  construc¬ 
tion  of  school  buildings  in  the  Republic.  The  Minister  of  Finance 
has  calculated  the  50  per  cent  profits  for  school  construction  as 
equivalent  approximately  to  75,000  Peruvian  pounds  annually. 

NATIONAL  TAX  COLLECTING  COMPANY  (CAJA  DE  DEP6sITOS  Y  CON- 

SIGNACIONES) 

The  Government  of  Peru  has  had  a  mixed  system  of  collection  of 
its  revenues,  a  system  which  is  still  in  vogue.  Some,  such  as  import 
duties,  have  been  collected  directly  by  Government  employees.  To 
review  this  situation  it  should  be  mentioned  that  the  Companla 
Administradora  de  Rentas,  S.  A.,  was  oi^anized  to  control  the  col¬ 
lection  of  revenues  in  order  to  take  care  of  the  interest  and  amorti¬ 
zation  of  the  public-health  loans,  the  petroleum  loan,  and  the  loan  of 
1926.  It  collected  the  10  per  cent  additional  import  duty;  the 
10  per  cent  additional  duty  on  international  parcel-post  packages; 
property  taxes;  paving,  water,  and  sewerage  taxes  and  charges  for 
construction  work  done  by  the  Foundation  Co.;  customs  duties  on 
petroleum;  taxes  on  the  area  of  petroleum  concessions  and  on  the 
production  of  petroleum;  gasoline  tax;  inheritance  taxes;  property- 
transfer  tax;  patents;  mining  taxes;  water-power  concessions;  light¬ 
house  chaises  and  other  port  charges  due  the  Government;  taxes  on 
consumption  of  sugar;  and  the  income  tax.  When  these  loans  were 
paid  off  the  collection  of  these  revenues  was  turned  over  to  the 
National  Tax  Collecting  Co.  This  entity,  successor  to  the  Adminis- 
tracidn  Nacional  de  Recaudacion  (see  law  No.  5746,  of  March  14, 
1927),  had  already  taken  over  the  collection  of  the  taxes  of  the  latter. 
The  national  Peruvian  loan  required  a  unified  organization  for  the 
collecting  of  revenues  (except  part  of  the  customs  duties,  etc.),  and 
the  retirement,  as  soon  as  circumstances  permitted,  of  other  pre- 
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ceding  loans,  utilizing  part  of  the  $100,000,000  of  the  national  loan 
for  the  amortization,  or  complete  cancellation,  of  these  loans.  The 
bankers  for  the  national  loan  are  represented  in  the  Tax  Collecting 
Co.  This  fiscal  agency  is  authorized  to  collect  most  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  revenues;  it  receives  a  commission  of  1  per  cent  for  this  service, 
in  addition  to  a  certain  fi.xed  sum  annually  for  e.xpenses — a  sum 
which  is  included  as  an  item  in  the  general  budget  of  the  Republic. 
The  company  must  keep  300,000  Peruvian  pounds  on  deposit  with 
the  Government  during  the  life  of  its  charter;  it  is  authorized  to 
collect  municipal  revenues;  it  may  act  as  agent  of  the  Government 
for  certain  services  in  connection  w'ith  loans,  etc.;  its  accounts  are 
inspected  by  the  Government;  and  the  net  balance  of  the  revenues 
collected  is  turned  over  to  the  Government  every  fortnight. 

MONOPOLIES  AND  GOVERNMENT-SUPERVISED  COMPANIES 

A  brief  statement  must  be  made  of  some  features  relating  to  alcohol, 
guano,  the  Marconi  Co.,  the  Peruvian  Steamship  &  Dock  Co.  of 
Callao,  coastwise  trade,  the  recent  customs  regulations,  and  the 
reform  of  San  Marcos  University  of  Lima. 

Peru  has  had  a  strong  tendency  toward  Government  monopolies  of 
certain  articles  and  services,  w’ith  a  view  chiefly  to  insure  revenue  in 
its  scheme  of  fiscal  policy.  At  various  times,  such  articles  as  tobacco, 
matches,  opium,  alcohol,  guano,  and  latterly  the  postal  and  tele¬ 
graph  services,  have  been  constituted  monopolies.  The  alcohol 
monopoly  was  inaugurated  by  act  of  Congress,  February  23,  1923, 
but  had  to  give  w-ay  to  a  nonmonopoly  arrangement  two  years  later 
(act  of  Congress,  1925),  and  the  tax  on  alcohol  is  now  collected  by  the 
National  Tax  Collecting  Co.  Vested  interests  were  important  in 
producing  this  change. 

The  Guano  Administration  Co.  (Inc.)  (Companla  Administradora 
de  Guano,  S.  A.)  was  organized  by  act  of  Congress,  January  27,  1919. 
In  1923,  a  loan  of  1,250,000  Peruvian  pounds  was  floated,  w'ith  guano 
as  a  guaranty.  A  law’  of  November,  1928,  fixes  the  conditions  for  the 
exploitation  of  guano,  a  consequence  of  the  extinction  of  all  rights 
of  the  Peruvian  Corporation  in  the  extraction  and  exportation  of  this 
article. 

The  Marconi  Co.  made  a  contract  with  the  Government  of  Peru  in 
March,  1921,  for  the  administration  of  the  postal,  telegraph,  and 
radio  services.  This  contract  did  not  meet  with  the  approval  of 
Congress.  A  new  contract  was  drawn  up,  being  approved  by  Con¬ 
gress,  February  1,  1926.  During  the  preceding  years  these  services 
had  produced  a  deficit.  The  Government  turned  over  to  the  Marconi 
Co.  for  administration  its  properties  and  facilities  relating  to  these 
three  services,  the  company  to  return  them  in  good  condition  at  the 
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expiration  of  its  contract  on  May  1,  1942.  The  company  prepares 
a  detailed  annual  budget  which  must  be  approved  by  the  Government, 
including  items  for  extensions  and  new  works.  The  company  is 
entitled  to  5  per  cent  of  the  total  revenues.  Twenty-five  per  cent 
of  the  annual  surplus  belongs  to  the  company;  75  per  cent  goes  to  the 
Government.  The  part  of  the  surplus  which  goes  to  the  Government 
must  pay  off,  first  of  all,  the  advances  in  money  made  by  the  Marconi 
Co.  to  the  Government  in  former  years;  after  that,  the  Government 
can  dispose  freely  of  the  sums  it  receives  from  this  source.  For  1928, 
the  net  profits  amounted  to  75,145  Peruvian  pounds. 

Since  the  Government  of  Peru  is  interested,  as  the  holder  of  200,000 
shares,  in  the  Peruvian  Steamship  &  Dock  Co.  and  the  company  has 
not  been  able  to  meet  current  expenses  during  the  last  few  years. 
Congress  passed  the  coastwise  act.  No.  6207,  of  May  14,  1928,  a  law 
which  has  not  been  put  into  effect  so  far.®  The  Government  is 
negotiating  an  agreement  with  Chile  which  contemplates  the  question 
of  navigation  by  vessels  of  this  company  and  also  of  the  Chilean 
(South  American  Steamship)  company,  and  covers  the  matter  of 
coastwise  trade.  Possibly,  in  this  arrangement,  the  financial  interests 
of  the  Government  in  the  Peruvian  Steamship  Co.  will  be  considered 
and  perhaps  terminated.  A  congressional  report  on  the  condition  of 
the  company  and  its  relation  to  the  Government  w^as  presented  to 
Congress  July  13,  1928,  and  published  in  El  Tiempo,  of  Lima, 
November  24,  1928. 

By  act  of  Congress  No.  6566  authorization  was  given  the  Govern¬ 
ment  to  reform  the  customs  administration.  By  virtue  of  this  law, 
two  supreme  decrees  were  published,  on  August  13  and  September 
12,  1929.  The  first  fixes  the  by-law’s  and  code  of  customs  procedure, 
wnth  the  object  of  securing  a  more  efficient  service;  the  second  fi.xes 
the  positions  which  shall  exist  as  of  the  1st  of  October,  1929,  in  this 
administration,  and  the  salary  attached  to  each  position.  Several 
chambers  of  commerce  presented  memorials,  requesting  reconsidera¬ 
tion  on  several  points  relating  to  the  first  decree;  these  memorials 
were  rejected  by  supreme  resolution  of  September  26,  1929. 

It  is  of  interest,  in  connection  with  this  article,  to  note  that  Presi¬ 
dent  Legula  gave  great  importance  to  a  more  adequate  preparation 
for  business  careers  in  Peru  through  a  better  organization  of  the 
schools  of  economics  in  the  universities,  especially  in  San  Marcos 
University,  of  Lima.  He  has  granted  increased  subsidies  to  this 
university  and  notably  expanded  the  activities  of  the  School  of  Econ¬ 
omic  Sciences.  The  Revista  Econdmica  y  Financiera  of  this  faculty, 
published  monthly  since  last  April,  has  been  devoting  considerable 
space  to  the  financial  measures  of  the  Peruvian  Government. 


'  This  law  limited  coastwise  trading  in  Peruvian  ports  to  Peruvian  vessels. 
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By  the  recent  treaty  celebrated  between  Chile  and  Peru,  relating 
to  the  Tacna-Arica  dispute,  it  was  provided  in  the  tenth  article  that 
both  nations  would  condone  any  further  obligation  or  debt  pending 
between  the  two  Republics.  This  article  refers  to  the  so-called 
Iglesias  debt  which  was  claimed  to  be  due  by  Chile,  and  which  has 
been  calculated  as  equivalent  to  31,000,000  Chilean  pesos,  of  a  value 
of  sixpence  per  peso.  This  eliminates  another  financial  burden  on,  or 
at  least  diplomatic  representation  against,  the  Peruvian  Government. 

The  present  regime  entered  office  in  July,  1919,  with  the  fixed 
purpose  of  unifying  the  country,  terminating  the  boundary  disputes 
with  its  neighbors,  and  creating  opportunities  for  the  development  of 
natural  resources  and  industrial  enterprises.  There  were  in  1919  a 
total  of  741,000  acres  of  irrigated  and  cultivated  lands  along  the  sea- 
coast,  1,920  miles  of  railroad,  and  124  miles  of  automobile  roads. 
For  completion  in  1934,  the  plan  (under  way,  and  of  which  a  large 
part  has  already  been  finished)  consists  of  an  increase  to  1,235,000 
acres  of  land  under  cultivation,  2,850  miles  of  railroad,  and  31,000 
miles  of  automobile  roads.  In  other  words,  in  15  years  there  will  be 
67  per  cent  more  irrigated  land  under  cultivation,  50  per  cent  more 
railroad  mileage  in  use,  and  2,490  per  cent  greater  length  of  automobile 
highways  in  operation. 

Peru  is  the  first  country  in  the  production  of  vanadium,  the  fifth 
in  silver,  the  ninth  in  cotton,  the  ninth  in  copper,  the  ninth  in 
petroleum,  and  the  twelfth  in  sugar.^  Naturally  these  basic  factors 
have  induced  the  Government  to  modernize,  so  to  speak,  its  financial 
system  and  bring  the  different  parts  into  harmony,  introducing 
reforms  which  will  permit  the  nation  to  carry  out  its  economic  pro¬ 
gram  on  a  much  greater  scale  and  increase  its  importance  in  the 
commercial  activities  of  the  world. 

*  1928  figures,  Department  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States. 

“The  Qovernment  of  Peru  issued  several  loans  in  the  years  1870  and  1872  upon  which  default  took 
place,  and  under  the  auspices  of  the  Corporation  of  Foreign  Bondholders  a  Peruvian  Bondholders' 
Committee  was  formed.  This  body  eventually  negotiated  a  settlement  with  the  Peruvian  Qovernment 
resulting  in  the  formation  of  the  Peruvian  Corporation.  The  company  was  registered  in  March,  1890, 
to  take  up  concessions  granted  by  the  Qovernment  and  to  release  that  Qovernment  from  all  further 
claims  by  the  bondholders.”  {South  American  Journal,  London,  February  19,  1927.)— fififor’s  note. 


By  William  Manger,  Ph.  D. 

Chief  of  Division  of  Finance.  Pan  American  Union 

IN  1930  Uruguay  will  observe  the  first  centennial  of  the  adoption 
of  the  constitution  which  launched  the  people  of  the  Banda  Orien¬ 
tal  as  an  independent  nation.  This  notable  date  in  the  history  of 
the  country  will  be  properly  celebrated,  a  special  committee  being  now 
engaged  in  formulating  an  appropriate  program.  In  anticipation  of 
the  event,  and  the  numerous  visitors  expected  to  come  to  Montevideo 
during  the  year,  the  municipal  authorities  have  imdertaken  an  elabo¬ 
rate  program  of  improvement  which  will  add  greatly  to  the  beauty  of 
the  city,  including  the  construction  of  a  number  of  new  avenues,  the 
paving  of  streets,  and  the  building  of  highways.  Montevideo  is  to-day 
one  of  the  finest  and  most  progressive  cities  on  the  American  Conti¬ 
nent,  and  the  completion  of  the  program  of  municipal  improvement 
now  in  course  of  execution  will  make  the  city  even  more  attractive. 

Situated  on  the  northern  shore  of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata,  at  the  point 
at  which  that  important  river  empties  into  the  Atlantic,  it  was  inev¬ 
itable  that  a  city  should  rise  where  Montevideo  now  stands.  For  the 
greater  part  of  its  course  the  Rio  de  la  Plata  and  the  streams  which 
unite  to  form  it,  namely,  the  Uruguay,  Parana,  and  the  Paraguay 
Rivers,  pass  through  an  area  rich  in  pastoral  and  agricultural  resources, 
and  as  a  consequence  of  the  development  of  these  sources  of  wealth 
Montevideo  is  located  on  one  of  the  most  important  ocean  routes  of 
the  world. 

But,  notwithstanding  the  apparent  inevitableness  of  tbe  location  of 
a  city  at  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata,  Montevideo  is  relatively  a 
young  city,  having  been  founded  in  1726  by  an  expedition  sent  out 
from  Buenos  Aires  by  the  Spaniards.  From  the  very  moment  of  its 
inception  it  may  be  said  that  the  history  of  Montevideo  is  the  history 
of  Uruguay,  for  even  as  the  foundation  of  Montevideo  was  the  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  constant  struggle  of  the  Spaniards  and  the  Portuguese 
for  control  of  the  north  shore  of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata,  so  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  Uruguay  as  an  independent  republic  was  due  in  large  measure 
to  similar  causes. 

The  treaty  of  Tordesillas,  granting  to  Portugal  all  lands  lying  east 
of  an  imaginary  line  drawn  370  leagues  west  of  the  Cape  Verde 
Islands  and  to  Spain  all  lands  lying  west  of  this  line,  was  the  basis  of 
the  Portuguese  claim  to  the  land  situated  to  the  north  of  the  Rio  de 
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la  Plata  and  east  of  the  Uruguay  River.  On  the  strength  of  this 
claim,  a  Portuguese  expedition  sent  out  from  Rio  de  Janeiro  in  1680 
founded  the  city  of  Colonia,  about  190  kilometers  west  of  what  is 
now  Montevideo,  and  almost  directly  across  the  river  from  Buenos 
Aires,  where  the  Spaniards  had  been  firmly  established  since  1580. 
This  move  met  with  immediate  opposition  from  the  Spaniards  on  the 
opposite  shore,  who  strenuously  objected  to  what  they  considered  the 
encroachments  of  the  Portuguese.  In  the  conflict  that  ensued  Colonia 
changed  hands  several  times.  And  when  in  1723  the  Portuguese,  to 
strengthen  and  maintain  their  position,  undertook  to  form  a  settle¬ 
ment  on  the  northern  bank  of  the  river  nearer  the  ocean,  the  theater 
of  conflict  was  transferred  from  Colonia  to  the  new  settlement.  The 
Portuguese  withdrew  in  the  face  of  a  large  Spanish  force  from  Buenos 
Aires,  and  the  latter,  recognizing  the  strong  position  and  strategic 
value  of  the  location,  set  up  on  the  site  a  colony  of  their  own,  and  on 
December  24,  1726,  founded  the  city  of  Montevideo. 

The  struggle  for  the  control  of  the  region  continued  throughout  the 
period  of  Spanish  and  Portuguese  dominion  in  America  and  for  some 
years  after  the  definite  establishment  of  independent  States  on  the 
American  Continent  the  future  of  Uruguay  remained  in  doubt,  as 
both  Argentina  and  Brazil  sought  to  incorporate  the  region  within! 
their  respective  territories.  From  1811  to  1828  Uruguay  was  thej 


THE  LEGISLATIVE  PAL.A.CE,  MONTEVIDEO 
The  magnificent  capitol  is  one  of  the  newest  public  buildings  in  the  city. 


Court«ay  of  the  Tourinc  Club  U rucuoy 


PLAZA  1NUEPEN0ENC1A 


This  large  plaza  in  the  downtown  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  city  is  the  setting  for  the 
monument  to  (leneral  Artigas,  the 
national  hero  of  Uruguay 


TUE  PALACIO  SALVO 


This  oflSce  building— the  highest  con¬ 
crete  structure  in  the  world— is  also 
one  of  the  tallest  in  South  America 
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scene  of  almost  constant  struggles,  but  in  the  latter  year  Argentina 
and  Brazil  by  treaty  recognized  Uruguay  as  an  independent  State. 
Two  years  later  the  first  constitution  of  the  newly  established  Republic 
was  adopted,  and  it  is  this  important  event  that  will  be  observed  with 
fitting  ceremonies  in  1930. 

A  brief  reading  of  the  early  history  and  struggles  of  Uruguay  will 
enable  one  to  understand  the  competency  and  efficiency  which  are 
everywhere  evident  in  Montevideo.  From  colonial  days  the  inhab¬ 
itants  of  the  Banda  Oriental,  as  the  region  was  called  because  of  its 
location  to  the  east  of  the  Uruguay  River,  were  required  to  be  ever  on 
the  alert  and  prepared  at  any  moment  to  defend  themselves.  It  was 


A  ROSE  GARDEN  IN  MONTEVIDEO 

The  profusion  of  flowers  in  the  Prado  and  parks  of  the  city  has  given  Montevideo  the  title  of  “  The  City 

of  Roses.  ” 


only  after  a  very  severe  struggle  that  the  independence  of  the  country 
was  achieved.  And  after  the  Republic  was  definitely  established,  the 
energy  which  had  been  directed  to  setting  up  an  independent  govern¬ 
ment  was  turned  toward  the  political  advancement  and  economic 
development  of  the  nation.  As  a  consequence,  Uruguay  to-day 
stands  at  the  very  forefront  of  the  Republics  of  the  American  Con¬ 
tinent  in  the  enlightened  character  of  its  political  institutions  and  in 
the  material  progress  of  its  people. 

In  1918,  after  having  been  governed  for  nearly  a  century  under  the 
original  constitution  of  1830,  the  people  of  Uruguay  adopted  a  new 
constitution,  which  at  the  time  represented  a  marked  departure  from 
the  fundamental  laws  of  other  countries  and  contained  much  that 
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was  new  not  only  in  Latin  American  constitutions  but  in  national 
constitutions  generally.  A  novel  and  unusual  feature  of  the  constitu¬ 
tion  was  the  division  of  the  executive  power  of  the  Government  be- 
tw'een  the  President  and  the  National  Council  of  Administration, 
each  exercising  certain  well-defined  powers.  In  other  respects,  also, 
Uruguay  has  adopted  advanced  legislation  intended  to  benefit  and 
improve  the  condition  of  the  people  as  a  whole. 

Although  the  smallest  of  the  South  American  States  in  area,  pos¬ 
sessing  only  72,172  square  miles,  the  economic  development  of  Uru¬ 
guay  has  been  rapid.  The  Republic  is  largely  an  undulating  plain, 
traversed  by  numerous  rivers  and  small  streams  draining  into  the 
Uruguay  River,  the  Rio  de  la  Plata  and  Lake  Merim,  and  with  a 
temperate  climate  without  prolonged  periods  of  extreme  heat  or  cold. 
The  people  of  Uruguay  have  taken  full  advantage  of  these  very  favor¬ 
able  natural  conditions,  so  that  to-day  Uruguay  is  one  of  the  great 
cattle  and  sheep  raising  regions  of  the  world,  with  agriculture  an 
important  although  secondary  source  of  wealth. 

Montevideo,  the  capital  city,  is  the  embodiment  of  the  political  and 
economic  progressiveness  of  the  Uruguayan  nation.  With  more  than 
420,000  inhabitants,  or  one-fourth  of  the  entire  population  of  the 
country,  it  is  the  center  around  which  the  life  and  activity  of  virtually 
the  entire  Republic  revolves.  The  city  itself  is  laid  out  along  most 
modern  and  progressive  lines,  with  broad,  well-paved  and  well-lighted 
streets,  lined  with  impressive  business  structures  and  handsome 
dw’ellings.  Rows  of  fine  shade  trees  are  planted  along  the  sides  of 
the  streets,  and  at  frequent  intervals  are  large  open  squares,  in  many 
of  w'hich  imposing  monuments  have  been  erected,  and  in  all  of  which 
are  to  be  found  plants  and  beautiful  flowers.  The  Plaza  Constitu- 
ci6n  is  the  original  square  of  the  city  and  is  located  in  the  center  of  the 
business  section.  Bordering  the  plaza  are  the  cathedral  and  the 
cabildo,  two  of  the  oldest  and  most  interesting  structures  in  the  city. 
In  the  Plaza  Independencia,  also  in  the  downtown  section,  is  a  heroic 
monument  to  Gen.  Jos6  Gervasio  Artigas,  the  Liberator  of  the  Uru¬ 
guayan  Nation. 

The  flowers  of  Montevideo  are  one  of  the  principal  attractions  of 
the  city,  and  the  profusion  in  which  they  grow  in  the  parks,  plazas, 
and  private  gardens  is  a  feature  that  immediately  appeals  to  the 
visitor.  The  beautiful  gardens  and  the  marvelous  abundance  of 
flowers  in  the  famous  Prado,  a  popular  rendezvous  for  the  inhabitants 
of  the  capital,  have  given  it  the  proverbial  and  charming  name  of 
“The  City  of  Roses.”  The  Parque  Rod6  with  its  artificial  lake, 
beautiful  flower  beds,  and  playgrounds,  is  another  delightful  spot, 
while  the*.  Parque  de  los  Aliados,  one  of  the  new  developments  of 
Montevideo,  attracts  lai^e  crowds  by  reason  of  its  football  fields  and 
other  facilities  for  sport.  Sport  of  all  kinds  makes  a  strong  appeal  to 
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the  Uruguayan,  especially  football,  in  which  he  excels,  and  in  which 
Uruguay  has  won  the  finals  in  the  last  two  international  Olympic 
games. 

The  climate  of  Montevideo  is  naturally  an  important  factor  in  the 
profusion  of  flowers  for  which  the  city  is  famous,  and  this,  with  other 
natural  advantages,  has  made  of  Montevideo  one  of  the  most  popular 
summer  resorts  in  South  America.  Stretching  along  the  shore  of  the 
Rio  de  la  Plata  for  several  miles  are  admirable  resorts  for  sea  bath¬ 
ing  which  attract  not  only  the  people  of  Uruguay  but  also  those  of 
neighboring  countries.  During  the  months  from  December  to 
March,  which  is  the  summer  season  in  Uruguay,  thousands  of  pleasure 
seekers  flock  to  these  beaches,  the  most  noted  of  which  are  Los  Pocitos, 
the  Playa  Ramirez,  Malvfn,  and  Carrasco.  All  are  within  easy  access 
of  the  city,  and  to  accommodate  the  out-of-town  visitors  several 
hotels,  offering  excellent  accommodations,  have  been  constructed  fac¬ 
ing  the  sea  and  river.  Paralleling  the  beach  for  virtually  its  entire 
length  is  a  broad  driveway,  the  Rambla  Presidente  Wilson.  Under  a 
project  now  in  course  of  execution,  this  avenue  will  be  extended  along 
the  water  front  into  the  city  proper,  so  that  for  the  centennial  cele¬ 
bration  in  1930  it  is  hoped  that  a  river  and  seaside  driveway  from  the 
downtown  section  of  the  city  to  the  Rambla  Presidente  Wilson,  and 
along  the  famous  and  popular  beaches,  will  be  a  reality. 

Among  the  many  public  buildings  of  the  city,  special  mention 
should  be  made  of  the  Legislative  Palace,  a  beautiful  and  magnificent 
structure  but  recently  completed  and  constructed  wholly  of  native 
marble.  In  addition  there  are  other  Government  buildings;  the 
buildings  of  the  university,  with  its  departments  of  medicine,  law, 
architecture,  and  engineering;  the  Pedagogical  and  National  Mu¬ 
seums,  and  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts;  the  Solis  Theater,  one  of  the 
finest  and  largest  in  South  America,  in  which  the  great  artists  of 
the  world  appear;  and  among  business  edifices  the  new  Palacio 
Salvo,  one  of  the  tallest  buildings  in  South  America  and  the  highest 
concrete  structure  in  the  world. 

But  while  Montevideo  is  a  famous  summer  resort,  it  is  also  the 
industrial  and  commercial  hub  of  the  Republic  and  consequently  a 
center  of  great  economic  activity.  Radiating  out  of  Montevideo  rail¬ 
ways  connect  the  capital  with  all  the  more  important  centers  in  the 
interior  of  the  country.  There  is  a  total  of  1,644  miles  of  railways  in 
Uruguay,  and  under  a  recently  enacted  railway-extension  measure, 
approximately  350  miles  of  new  Government-owned  lines  will  be 
built  within  the  next  five  years.  At  three  points  the  railways  of 
Uruguay  connect  with  those  of  Brazil,  so  that  the  two  countries  are 
in  close  rail  communication  with  one  another.  Of  the  existing  mile¬ 
age,  all  but  35  miles  is  of  standard  gage,  and,  with  the  exception  of 


THE  BEACH  AT  POCITOS 

Uruguay  is  noted  for  its  numerous  delightful  setsi  le  resorts,  many  within  easy  reach  of  Montevideo. 
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160  miles  of  Government-owned  railways,  privately  controlled  and 
operated. 

Within  recent  years  the  Government  of  Uruguay  has  been  giving 
preferential  attention  to  highway  construction  and  has  probably 
made  more  progress  in  good  roads  than  any  other  South  American 
country.  Statistics  show  that  Uruguay  possesses  more  square  meters 
of  urban  concrete  paving  than  any  other  country  in  the  world,  with 
the  exception  of  the  United  States  of  America,  England,  and  Canada. 
For  the  most  part  the  roads  that  have  been  constructed  extend  from 
Montevideo  into  the  interior,  so  that  in  addition  to  rail  facilities  it 
is  now  possible  to  travel  by  automobile  to  many  of  the  important 
sections  of  the  country.  One  of  the  largest  projects  recently  under¬ 
taken  by  the  Government  is  the  construction  of  a  concrete  highway 
from  Montevideo  to  Colonia.  The  road  will  be  6  meters  wide 
and,  with  several  lighter-tvpe  branch  roads,  will  cost  approximately 
$7,000,000. 

In  connection  with  the  construction  of  this  highway  it  is  proposed 
to  establish  a  ferry  service  between  Colonia  and  Buenos  Aires,  which 
will  have  the  effect  of  considerably  reducing  the  time  now  required 
in  transit  between  the  capitals  of  Uruguay  and  Argentina.  Whereas 
by  river  steamer  10  to  12  hours  are  required  to  cross  from  one  city 
to  the  other,  it  is  estimated  that  by  means  of  the  proposed  ferry  and 
over  the  new  concrete  highway  the  trip  may  be  made  in  five  hours. 
The  completion  of  the  highway  and  the  establishment  of  the  ferry 
service  is  expected  to  materially  increase  the  traffic  between  the  two 
countries  and  to  bring  to  Montevideo  a  larger  number  of  tourists  to 
enjoy  the  advantages  of  its  famous  bathing  beaches. 

As  Uruguay  is  primarily  a  pastoral  and  agricultural  country,  the 
railways  and  highways  which  extend  from  Montevideo  bring  to  the 
capital  city,  for  local  consumption  and  for  export,  large  quantities  of 
these  products.  Its  manufacturing  enterprises  are  almost  altogether 
related  to  one  or  the  other  of  these  industries,  the  slaughtering  of 
cattle  and  sheep,  with  the  packing  of  meats,  attaining  the  greatest 
prominence.  Some  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  the  slaughtering  and 
packing  industry  may  be  gained  from  the  fact  that  annually  over 
2,000,000  animals  are  killed  to  supply  the  domestic  demand  and  for 
shipment  to  foreign  countries.  A  number  of  foreign  and  domestic 
meat  packing  corporations  have  installed  large  slaughtering  and 
freezing  plants  in  Montevideo,  and  in  addition  there  are  a  number  of 
concerns  which  devote  themselves  to  the  slaughter  of  cattle  for  the 
manufacture  of  jerked  beef  and  canned  meats. 

While  the  meat-packing  industry  is  by  far  the  most  important  in 
the  Republic,  other  manufacturing  industries  have  developed.  More 
than  1,500,000  barrels  of  cement  are  produced  annually  by  a  single 
plant  near  Montevideo,  and  the  boot  and  shoe  industry  is  able  to 


A  MEAT-PACKINQ  ESTABLISHMENT,  MONTEVIDEO 
This  plant,  on  the  outskirts  of  the  city,  is  one  of  the  units  in  Uruguay’s  principal  manufacturing  industry. 
78093— 29— Bull.  12 - 4 
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meet  virtually  the  entire  deina:nd  for  these  articles.  Important 
progress  has  been  made  in  the  manufacture  of  woolen  textiles,  fur¬ 
niture,  bottles  and  glassware,  paper  and  paper  articles,  soap,  candy, 
enameled  ware,  and  flour.  Naturally  the  tanning  industiy  is  of 
great  importance,  this  being  nearly  all  concentrated  in  Montevideo. 

More  than  three-fourths  of  the  total  foreign  trade  of  the  Republic 
passes  through  the  port  of  Montevideo,  and  to  handle  this  flow  of 
merchandise  wharves,  warehouses,  breakwaters,  and  other  works 
representing  an  investment  of  $37,000,000  have  been  constructed. 
The  port  of  Montevideo  ranks  among  the  leading  ports  of  the  world, 
and  every  year  four  or  five  thousand  ships  enter  and  leave  the  harbor 
for  all  parts  of  the  globe. 
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THE  DOCKS  OF  MONTEVIDEO 

Some  of  the  electric  cranes  for  facilitating  the  movement  of  merchandise  at  the  port. 


WHAT  IT  COSTS  TO  GROW 
COFFEE  IN  SAO  PAULO’ 

By  Dr.  J,  C.  Muniz 

Consul  of  Brazil,  Chicago 

The  cost  of  producing  commodities  is  of  great  interest  to  all 
Governments  and  to  their  economists,  exact  data  being  essential 
to  the  adoption  of  intelligent  economic  policies.  So  far  as  coffee  is 
concerned,  the  cost  of  production  is  of  supreme  importance  to  Brazil, 
as  she  is  the  largest  producer  and  as  world  distribution  is  subject  to 
her  control.  The  maintenance  of  her  position  depends  primarily  on 
her  capacity  to  produce  more  and  at  a  lower  cost.  If  Brazil  lost  her 
present  position  in  the  world  coffee-growing  industry  it  w’ould  undoubt¬ 
edly  signify  an  increase  in  the  cost  of  production  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
transfer  the  growing  of  coffee  to  other  parts  of  the  globe  where  climatic 
conditions  are  favorable  and  where  labor  is  available  on  better  terms. 
Brazil,  therefore,  should  estimate  carefully  the  cost  of  production  at 
short  intervals  so  as  to  enable  her  to  take  whatever  steps  may  be 
necessary  for  the  welfare  of  her  main  source  of  wealth.  This  would 
also  justify  her  attitude  to  consuming  countries. 

Before  entering  upon  an  analysis  I  would  like  to  deal  briefly  with 
a  few  economic  factors  of  vital  importance  to  the  Sao  Paulo  coffee¬ 
growing  industry.  Coffee  cultivation  is  of  long  standing  in  Sao  Paulo. 
In  1808  Robert  Southey,  the  English  poet,  mentioned  extensive  coffee 
plantations  at  Sao  Sebastiao,  from  which  district  they  later  spread  to 
all  parts  of  the  Parahyba  Valley.  Brazilians  have  long  specialized  in 
coffee  planting,  and  this  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  main  reasons  for  the 
predominance  of  the  country  in  world  coffee  production  to-day. 

The  tremendous  expansion  of  the  Sao  Paulo  coffee-growing  indus¬ 
try  is  a  direct  consequence  of  the  financial  and  economic  situation 
prevailing  immediately  after  the  Republic  was  established  in  Brazil, 
the  increase  in  the  number  of  immigrants  and  the  inflation  of  the 
currency  being  particular  characteristics  of  that  period.  “  During  the 
period  from  1889-90  to  1900-1901,”  states  Dr.  Paulo  Pestana,  the 
economist,  “the  number  of  trees  in  the  State  of  Sao  Paulo  grew  from 
220,000,000,  producing  10,600,000  arrobas  (349,000,000  pounds),  to 
525,600,000  trees,  producing  35,700,000  arrobas  (1,178,100,000 

'  Reproduced  from  The  Commercial,  June  27,  1929,  published  by  the  Manchester  Guardian.  Figures  in 
Ilrazilian  currency  there  given  were  converted  to  .\nierican  at  the  rate  of  lO.llS.I  per  paper  milreis;  the 
arroba  at  33  (rounds  and  the  kilo  at  2.2  pounds. 
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A  COFFEE  FAZENDA  IN  SAO  PAULO 
In  the  State  of  Sao  Paulo  more  than  4,000,000  acres  are  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  coffee. 


pounds).  In  the  year  1927  the  State  of  Sao  Paulo  had  45,625  plan¬ 
tations,  with  a  total  cultivated  area  of  4,025,982  acres,  1,047,496,350 
trees,  and  a  production  of  1,006,701,300  pounds.  The  number  of  new 
coffee  trees  which  had  not  reached  the  producing  stage  in  that  year  was 
136,750,000.”  The  Sao  Paulo  coffee-growing  industry  is,  of  course, 
still  extending.  New  areas  have  been  made  accessible  by  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  railways,  and  the  decline  in  the  yield  in  the  old  districts,  where 
no  effort  has  been  made  to  restore  fertility,  has  further  induced  capi¬ 
tal  and  labor  to  seek  new  zones.  Immigration  over  the  Noroeste 
Railway  and  along  the  Paranapanema  Valley  has  been  particularly 
active. 

A  coffee  plantation  usually  includes  wide  areas  of  pasture  lands  and 
forests.  Drying  grounds,  cleaning  plants,  sheds,  and  dwellings 
for  laborers  usually  require  considerable  capital — about  $29,625  for 
a  500,000-tree  fazenda,  and  it  is  estimated  that  each  2,000  trees 
refiuire  one  laborer.  In  addition  to  the  men  in  charge  of  the  planta¬ 
tion  proper,  a  plantation  usually  requires  a  certain  number  of  extra 
laborers  such  as  carters,  motor  driv'ers,  stockmen,  and  drying-ground 
laborers. 

The  cost  of  setting  up  a  coffee  plantation  in  the  State  of  Sao 
Paulo  has  been  considerably  increased  as  a  consequence  of  the  high 
price  of  land  and  labor,  owing  to  the  exploitation  of  distant  zones. 
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In  the  area  served  by  the  Noroeste  Railway,  where  extensive  planta¬ 
tions  are  now  being  made,  I  estimate  the  expenses  incurred  in  forming 
an  estate  at  $0,675  a  tree.  In  that  zone  the  price  of  suitable  coffee 
land  ranges  from  $94.80  to  $237.00  an  alqueire  (5.97  acres).  On  the 
basis  of  700  trees  to  the  hectare  (2.471  acres),  the  cost  of  planting 
1,000  trees  will  be  as  follows; 


Cost  of  land _ _ _ $55.  93 

Cost  of  bringing  trees  to  producing  state  ($0,237  a  tree) _ _  237.  00 

Cleaning  land  and  planting  trees  ($0.05925  a  tree) _  59.  25 

Dwellings  for  laborers  (a  group  of  houses  for  each  10,000  trees  costs 

$711) _ _ _  71.10 

Improvements  and  machinery  ($0.05925  a  tree) _  59.  25 

482.  53 

10  per  cent  interest  per  annum  during  four  years _  192.  92 

Total  cost  for  1,000  trees _  675.  45 


Capital  invested  in  a  new  plantation  brings  no  return  to  the  planter 
for  five  years.  On  the  other  hand,  such  investment  is  subject  to 
many  risks,  such  as  frosts,  low  temperatures,  and  pests.  Frosts 
occur  periodically,  the  last,  in  1928,  causing  much  damage  to  the 
plantation  in  the  State  of  Sao  Paulo.  The  coffee  pest  {Stephanoderes 
Jiampei)  has  already  invaded  a  large  portion  of  the  plantations  in 
the  old  zones,  and  is  gradually  becoming  a  factor  to  be  reckoned 
with  in  the  cost  of  production. 

There  are  three  different  coffee  zones  in  the  State  of  Sao  Paulo; 
the  old  zone,  the  average  or  intermediary  zone,  and  the  new  zone. 
The  old  zone  comprises  about  600,000,000  coffee  trees  more  than 
35  years  old;  the  intermediary  zone  contains  300,000,000  trees,  and 
the  new'  zone  100,000,000  trees.  The  continual  reduction  in  the 
yield  is  easily  explained  by  the  large  number  of  decadent  trees.  In 
1900-1  the  average  yield  from  1,000  trees  in  the  State  of  Sao  Paulo 
was  2,240  pounds.  In  that  year  the  525,625,000  trees  produced 
1,245,222,000  pounds.  In  the  crop  year  1926-27  the  number  of  trees 
bearing  fruit  w'as  1,047,496,350,  but  the  production  w'as  only  1,303,- 
701,300  pounds — that  is,  an  average  yield  of  1,244  pounds  from  1,00() 
trees.  The  average  of  averages  for  each  5-year  period  shows  the 
same  reduction;  in  the  period  from  1908-9  to  1912-13  it  was  1,818; 
during  the  quinquennium  which  preceded  the  last  frost  (1913-14  to 
1917-18),  the  average  was  1,891,  but  in  1918-19  to  1922-23  it  dropped 
to  1,138.  Comparing  the  years  of  large  crops,  it  is  seen  that  while 
in  1906-7  610,000,000  trees  produced  15,392,000  bags,  the  1927-28 
crop  fell  short  of  17,000,000  bags,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  number 
of  coffee  trees  had  increased  to  more  than  one  thousand  million. 
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According  to  economic  precept,  cost  of  production  is  made  up  of 
five  “cost  groups” — cost  of  labor,  cost  of  raw  material  (including 
transportation),  cost  of  administration,  cost  of  selling,  and  cost  of 
interest  charges,  although  some  are  of  opinion  that  interest  should 
not  be  included  except  when  dealing  with  borrowed  capital.  In  my 
endeavor  to  determine  the  exact  cost  of  coffee  production  in  the 
State  of  Sao  Paulo  the  five  cost  groups  have  been  taken  into  con¬ 
sideration. 

In  view  of  the  impossibility  of  conducting  my  researches  through¬ 
out  the  State,  I  decided  to  study  one  typical  plantation  in  each  zone. 


A  COFFEE  TREE  IX 
FLOWER 

The  coffee  tree  has  three  and 
sometimes  as  many  as  four 
flowerings  a  year,  a  month 
apart 


thus  determining  three  different  bases  for  the  cost  of  production, 
and  I  believe  that  these  are  quite  representative  of  the  cost  of  pro¬ 
duction  prevailing  in  each  separate  zone.  The  cost  is  intimately 
connected  with  the  yield,  and  if  the  same  amount  of  labor  and  capital 
is  applied  in  the  cultivation  of  three  different  areas  producing  2,310, 
1,815,  and  1,221  pounds  from  1,000  trees,  respectively,  the  cost  of 
production  will  naturally  increase  in  inverse  proportion  to  the  yield. 
The  yields  adopted  as  standard  for  this  study  are  1,221,  1,815,  and 
2,310  pounds  from  1,000  trees,  these  being  more  or  less  the  general 
averages  for  each  zone.  The  investment  of  capital  was  taken  at 
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$0.47,  $0.59,  and  $0.71  a  tree  for  the  old,  intermediary,  and  new 
zones,  respectively.  Considering  the  exaggerated  capital  at  present 
required  by  the  coffee-growing  industry  in  the  State  of  Sao  Paulo, 
these  figures  are  very  reasonable. 

As  I  have  already  demonstrated,  the  cost  of  planting  in  the  new 
zone  works  out  at  $0,675  a  tree,  although  the  cost  of  land  and 
labor  considered  were  the  very  lowest  obtainable.  The  current  selling 
price  of  coffee  estates  is  now  much  above  this  figure.  In  estimating 
the  cost  I  have  also  included  reserves  for  replanting  and  for  deprecia¬ 


tion  of  machinery  and  improvements.  The  reserves  for  replanting 
were  calculated  at  the  rate  of  3  per  cent  on  the  number  of  existing 
trees,  admitting  that  the  renewal  of  the  plantations  will  be  made 
at  that  rate  in  the  intermediary  and  old  zones.  For  the  new  zone 
reserves  were  taken  at  2  per  cent.  Because  of  their  rather  slow 
deterioration,  depreciation  of  machinery  and  improvements  was  also 
taken  at  3  per  cent. 

OLD  ZONE 

Plantation  of  410,000  coffee  trees.  Annual  average  yield  1,221 
pounds  from  1,000  trees.  Age  of  the  plantations,  30, 40,  and  60  years. 
Cost  of  production  of  1,221  pounds  of  hulled  (cleaned)  coffee: 
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LABOR 

Treatment  of  trees _ _ _ _ _  $35.55 

Picking  ($0,355  for  33  pounds) _ _ _  13.  15 

Transportation  to  the  drying  ground  ($0,021  for  33  pounds) . .  .  79 

Drying  ($0,042  for  33  pounds) _ _ _ _ _  1.  57 

Hulling  ($0,023  for  33  pounds) _ _ _ _  .88 

Laborers  (5  men  for  the  first  100,000  trees  and  3  for  each  further  group 

of  100,000  trees;  26  working  days  in  a  month,  at  $0.71  a  day) _  7.  76 

Pruning  ($0,058  a  tree) _ _ _  6.  17 

Repasse  (a  second  picking  to  prevent  the  spreading  of  the  pest,  $0,019 
a  tree) _  18.  96 


MATERIAL 

Bags  for  picking  and  for  bagging  hulled  coffee _  $2.  88 

Tools,  etc _  1.  78 

Manuring  ($0,029  a  tree  every  four  years,  including  cost  of  manure) _  7.  40 


OTHER  COSTS 

Administration  (salary  of  administrator  and  assistant) _  $4.  86 

Transportation  to  the  railway  station  ($0,035  for  33  pounds) _  1.  32 

Gold  tax  ($0,545  a  bag) _  5.  04 

Municipal  tax  ($0.24  on  1,000  trees) _  .  24 

Freight  to  Santos  ($0,071  for  33  pounds) _ _ _ _  2.  63 

Commission  for  the  commtssario  ^ _  5.  26 

Cartage  and  cost  of  bagging  ($0,995  for  33  pounds) _  3.  50 

Reserves  for  replanting  ($0,059  for  each  young  tree  and  3  per  cent  for 
annual  replanting,  or  the  total  renewal  of  the  plantation  in  33.3 

years) _ _ _  1.78 

Depreciation  of  machinery  and  improvements  (3  per  cent  on  the  value 
of  machinery  and  improvements  figured  at  the  rate  of  $0,059  a  tree).  1.  77 


26.  40 

Cost  of  production  of  1,221  pounds  of  coffee,  without  interest  charges.  123.  30 
Cost  of  production  of  1  arroba  (33  pounds)  of  coffee,  without  interest 

charges _  3.  33 

Cost  of  production  of  22  pounds  of  coffee,  without  interest  charges _  2.  22 

Upkeep  of  the  estate _ _ _  105.  08 


INTEREST  CHARGES 

Capital  invested  in  the  property,  including  lands,  coffee  plantations 
proper,  machinery,  and  improvements,  taken  at  $0,474  per  tree: 


Interest  on  the  capital  invested  (10  per  cent  per  annum) _  $47.  40 

Interest  on  the  capital  invested  in  the  upkeep  of  the  estate  (12  per 

cent  for  16  months)  to  the  date  of  the  sale  of  the  coffee  in  Santos _  16.  81 

Total  cost  of  production  of  1,221  pounds  of  coffee,  including  interest 

charges _  187.  61 

Total  cost  of  production  of  33  pounds  of  coffee,  including  interest 

charges _ 5.  07 

Total  cost  of  production  of  22  pounds  of  coffee,  including  interest 

charges _  3.  38 

Total  cost  of  production  nf  1  pound  of  coffee,  including  interest 

charges _ .  15 


*  Agent. 


I 


Courtcay  of  RoTiato  da  Sociedade  Raral  BraaiUira 

DRYING  GROUNDS  ON  A  FAZENDA 

In  the  cleaninR  process  the  berries  are  passed  throuKh  canals  from  the  washing  tank  to  various  sections  of 
the  drying  doors.  Froni2to  ISdays  arereuuired  for  proper  drying,  depending  upon  the  condition  of  the 
berries.  To  insure  uniformity  in  drying,  the  coffee  is  continually  raked  over,  and  mounded  and  covered 
with  canvas  every  evening  to  protect  It  from  the  dew. 


I 


Courtesy  of  Herndon  W.  Goforth 


Copyricht  by  the  Ten  nnd  Coffee  Tmde  Journal.  Reproduced  by  perniieeion 


THE  COFFEE  EXCHANdE,  SANTOS 

Upper;  The  main  floor  of  the  exchange,  showing  the  brokers’  trading  |>ews.  Lower:  The  testing  room, 
etjuipped  for  roasting,  grinding,  and  testing  cotlee  samples. 


Copyricht  by  The  Tfm  end  Coffee  Trede  Jourael.  Reproduced  by  permieeion. 

LOAPINO  rOFKKE  AT  SANTOS.  BRAZIL 

Great  care  is  exerciser!  in  stowing  the  coffee  sacks  on  board  ship  as  the  carKO  must  be  kept  dry.  Every 
third  tier  of  bags  is  covered  with  a  screen  of  matting  or  burlap. 
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“  INTERMEDIARY  ZONE 

Plantation  of  270,000  coffee  trees.  Annual  average  yield  1,815 
pounds  from  1,000  trees.  Age  of  plantations,  30  and  40  years. 


Cost  of  production  of  1,815  pounds  of  hulled  coffee: 

Labor _ $91.  56 

Material _  17.  55 

Other  costs _  45.  12 

Cost  of  production  of  1,815  pounds  without  interest  charges _  155.  41 

Upkeep  of  the  estate  ($0,116  a  tree) _  116.  81 

Cost  of  production  of  1 ,815  pounds  of  coffee,  including  interest  charges.  233.  36 

Cost  of  production  of  22  pounds  of  coffee,  including  interest  charges..  2.  83 

Total  cost  of  production  of  1  pound  of  coffee,  including  interest 

charges _ _ _ _ _  .13 


NEW  ZONE 

Plantation  of  470,000  coffee  trees.  Annual  average  yield  2,310 
pounds  from  1,000  trees.  Age  of  the  plantations,  4, 15,  and  20  years. 


Cost  of  production  of  2,310  pounds  of  hulled  coffee: 

Labor _ _ _  $103.69 

Material _  16.  43 

Other  costs _  58.  76 

Cost  of  production  of  2,310  pounds  without  interest  charges _  178.  89 

Upkeep  of  estate  ($0,131  a  tree) _  131.  18 

Cost  of  production  of  2,310  pounds  of  coffee,  including  interest  charges.  270.  98 

Cost  of  production  of  22  pounds  of  coffee,  including  interest  charges.  2.  58 

Total  cost  of  production  of  1  pound  of  coffee,  including  interest 

charges _  .  12 


From  these  figures  it  will  be  seen  that  the  cost  of  producing  22 
pounds  of  coffee  is  $3.38  in  the  old  zone,  $2.83  in  the  intermediary 
zone,  and  $2.58  in  the  new  zone.  This  is  very  high,  especially  if  we 
consider  the  reasonable  bases  adopted  for  capital  investment  and 
interest  charges.  Moreover,  from  these  factors  we  can  detect  the 
factors  which  account  for  the  increase  in  the  cost  of  production. 
In  the  old  zone  these  are  the  reduction  in  the  yield  (primarily 
due  to  the  primitive  methods  still  in  use),  lack  of  fertilizer  on  a  large 
scale,  and  the  Stephanoderes  pest,  which  increases  the  cost  of  labor 
because  of  the  necessity  of  more  careful  picking.  The  increase  in  the 
cost  of  production  in  the  new  zone  is  also  worthy  of  note;  labor  there 
is  much  more  costly  than  in  the  old  zone. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  said  that  coffee  in  the  State  of  Sao  Paulo, 
with  600,000,000  trees  in  a  state  of  frank  decadence,  is  already  passing 
through  its  last  phase  of  large-scale  cultivation.  The  experience  of 
other  countries  indicates  the  path  to  be  followed — either  to  intensify 
cultivation  by  adopting  the  measures  advised  by  experience  and 
science,  or  to  let  the  production  of  coffee  decrease  and  disappear 
completely. 
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The  Governing  Board. 

On  Wednesday,  October  23,  the  members  of  the  Governing  Board 
of  the  Pan  American  Union  were  hosts  to  the  members  of  the  Institute 
of  International  Law,  who  were  visiting  Washington  at  the  termina¬ 
tion  of  their  sessions  at  Briarcliff,  N.  Y.  Invited  to  meet  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  jurists  were  the  diplomatic  representatives  accredited  to 
Washington,  members  of  the  Cabinet  of  the  United  States,  high 
Government  officials,  and  others  interested  in  international  law. 
On  behalf  of  the  Governing  Board,  His  Excellency,  the  Ambassador 
of  Peru,  Dr.  Heman  Velarde,  extended  a  cordial  welcome  to  the 
members  of  the  Institute,  saying: 

Gentlemen: 

His  Excellency  the  Secretary  of  State,  Chairman  of  the  Governing  Board 
of  the  Pan  American  Union,  being  obliged,  much  to  his  regret,  to  be  absent 
at  this  time  owing  to  important  official  duties,  I  have  the  honor,  as  Vice  Chair¬ 
man,  of  representing  him  and  expressing  in  his  name  and  that  of  the  Governing 
Board  the  deep  satisfaction  with  which  we  see  assembled  in  this  building  the 
eminent  members  of  the  Institute  of  International  Law.  With  our  welcome  to 
Washington,  we  also  offer  them  a  well-deserved  tribute  of  praise  and  admiration 
for  their  efficient  endeavors  toward  furthering  the  most  noble  branch  of  learning, 
since  international  law'  is  the  key  destined  to  open  the  doors  to  permanent 
Iieacc  in  this  world,  and  good  understanding  among  the  nations. 

The  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan  American  Union  greets  its  learned  and 
distinguished  guests. 

Baron  Edouard  Rolin  Jaequemyns,  of  Brussels,  Belgium,  member 
of  the  Permanent  Court  of  Arbitration,  responded  on  behalf  of  the 
Institute.  He  compared  the  work  of  the  Pan  American  Lmion 
with  that  of  the  League  of  Nations  and  stated  that  there  was  no  dif¬ 
ference  in  the  aims  of  the  two  institutions — that  both  were  working 
toward  the  same  end. 

Since  the  Fifth  International  Conference  of  American  States,  held 
in  1923,  the  Chairman  and  Vice  Chairman  of  the  Board  have  been 
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elected  annually,  the  elections  taking  place  after  the  summer  recess 
at  the  first  regular  meeting  in  November,  held  this  year  on  the  6th 
of  the  month. 

The  Hon.  Henry  L.  Stimson,  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United 
States,  was  reelected  Chairman  of  the  Board,  after  his  nomination 
by  the  Ambassador  of  Peru,  Dr.  Hernan  Velarde,  in  the  following 
words : 

Gentlemen: 

In  compliance  with  our  regulations  we  are  now  about  to  choose  from  our 
membership  those  who  shall  exercise  the  functions  of  President  and  Vice  President 
of  the  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan  American  Union  during  the  coming  year. 

Expressing  the  unanimous  sentiment  of  the  gentlemen  composing  the  Board, 

I  have  the  honor  to  propose  for  the  first  of  those  two  offices  His  Excellency  the 
Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States  of  America,  who  has  been  our  honored 
President  until  now. 

The  qualifications  of  this  illustrious  statesman,  who  represents  his  great  country 
among  us,  are  so  well  known  and  highly  and  universally  appreciated  that  to 
repeat  them  now  would  be  useless. 

Therefore,  I  ask  that  His  Excellency  the  Honorable  Mr.  Stimson  be  elected 
Chairman  of  the  Governing  Board  by  acclamation. 

The  Secretary  of  State  in  reply  said : 

I  thank  you  very  much  for  the  confidence  which  you  show  by  electing  me  to 
this  honorable  position.  I  appreciate  the  pleasure,  as  well  as  the  responsibility, 
of  working  with  you  more  than  I  can  express  now.  I  will  simply  say  that  I 
thank  you  very  deeply  and  that  I  will  try  to  carry  out  the  duties  with  the  utmost 
fairness  and  impartiality. 

To  succeed  the  Ambassador  of  Peru  as  Vice  Chairman,  the  Am¬ 
bassador  of  Cuba,  Dr.  Orestes  Ferrara,  proposed  the  Ambassador  of 
Me.xico,  Senor  don  Manuel  C.  Tellez,  saying: 

Mr.  President,  Gentlemen: 

The  moment  has  come  for  our  distinguished  friend  and  colleague  the  Ambas¬ 
sador  of  Peru  to  leave  the  office  of  Vice  Chairman  of  the  Governing  Board.  We 
sincerely  regret  to  see  him  go,  because  he  has  our  unanimous  esteem  and  affection. 
However,  our  regulations  impose  upon  us  the  obligation  of  choosing  a  successor, 
a  succes.sor  endowed  with  all  the  outstanding  qualities  characteristic  of  Doctor 
V’^elarde,  and  possessed,  as  he  is,  of  a  deep  enthusiasm  for  this  institution  which, 
as  has  well  been  said,  is  becoming  of  world  importance  and  beginning  to  play  a 
decisive  part  in  international  relations.  I  believe,  gentlemen,  that  no  one  better 
than  the  Amba.s8ador  of  Mexico,  my  distinguished  friend  and  colleague  His 
Excellency  don  Manuel  C.  T611ez,  can  occupy  the  office  of  Vice  Chairman  during 
the  coming  year.  Seftor  Tellez  is  a  collaborator  of  long  standing  in  this  organi¬ 
zation  and  a  fervent  supjiorter  of  the  principles  that  we  are  developing  here; 
he  has  at  once  our  esteem  and  our  respect,  and  if  he  is  elected,  as  I  expect, 
when  his  term  of  office  is  finished  a  year  hence,  we  shall  praise  his  work  as  we 
now  praise  the  work  of  His  Excellency  the  Ambassador  of  Peru.  I  take  it 
that  this  election  w'ould  not  only  be  a  demonstration  of  our  personal  sentiments 
toward  His  Excellency  the  Ambassador  of  Mexico  in  Washington,  but  also  a 
manifestation  of  regard  for  his  beautiful  country.  Therefore  I  propose  His 
Excellency  don  Manuel  C.  T611cz,  Ambassador  of  Mexico  in  Washington,  for 
Vice  Chairman  of  the  Governing  Board. 
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The  Aniliassador  of  Mexico,  on  accepting  the  office,  said : 

Gentlemen: 

The  complimentary  manner  in  which  our  colleague,  His  Excellency  the  Ambas¬ 
sador  of  Cuba,  presented  the  motion  that  raises  me  to  the  vice  chairmanship  of 
this  organization  deprives  me  of  reply. 

If  the  dignity  conferred  upon  me  were  personal  and  open  to  refusal  I  would  not 
accept  it,  because  it  would  be  a  great  pleasure  for  me  to  leave  it  in  the  capable 
hands  of  him  who  has  been  holding  it.  But  this  mark  of  distinction  belongs  to 
the  Government  of  Mexico,  which  I  represent,  and  it  is  not  within  the  province 
of  my  modesty  to  deny  my  Government  this  honor.  Therefore,  I  accept  with 
deep  appreciation  the  proof  of  high  regard  given  my  Government  in  choosing  its 
representative  for  the  second  place  in  an  international  organization  second  to 
none  in  the  world. 

Mexico,  to  be  sure,  has  not  always  agreed  with  all  the  views  of  the  Pan  Ameri¬ 
can  Union;  but  whenever  this  came  to  pass  its  disagreement  was  expressed  in 
an  explicit  and  sincere  manner.  Such  differences  of  opinion,  like  those  which 
have  arisen  in  other  countries  of  the  Continent,  have  always  been  directed  toward 
giving  greater  strength  and  wider  scope  to  the  idea  of  Pan  Americanism,  since 
Mexico,  in  the  depths  of  its  heart,  has  always  championed  that  idea,  the  aim  and 
aspiration  of  this  institution. 

It  will  therefore  be  gratifying  to  me,  in  accordance  with  the  instructions  which 
I  obey,  to  give  my  hearty  cooperation  to  the  promotion  of  the  work  of  Pan 
Americanism  for  which  we  here  labor. 

His  Excellency  the  Ambassador  of  Cuba  may  rest  assured  that  I  appreciate 
what  he  has  said  about  my  country,  in  which  his  own  beautiful  land  is  loved  and 
everything  concerning  it  regarded  with  affection. 

Continuing  the  business  of  the  meeting,  the  Board  was  informed 
by  its  Permanent  Committee  on  Agriculture  that  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  had  expressed  its  willingness  to  convene  the  Inter- 
American  Conference  on  Agriculture,  Forestry,  and  Animal  Industry, 
pursuant  to  a  resolution  of  the  Sixth  International  Conference  of 
American  States,  held  in  Habana  in  1928.  The  date  of  the  Confer¬ 
ence  on  Agriculture,  which  is  expected  to  be  one  of  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  of  the  series  of  special  gatherings  provided  for  by  the  Habana 
Conference,  will  he  fixed  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States. 

In  preparation  for  the  Inter-American  Conference  on  Bibliography, 
to  meet  at  Habana  in  February,  1930,  the  Board  approved  and  au¬ 
thorized  to  be  transmitted  to  the  Organizing  Committee  of  the 
Conference  at  Habana,  a  report  containing  documentary  material 
on  the  several  topics  included  in  the  program.  There  was  also  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  Board  a  preliminary  draft  of  program  for  the  Pan 
American  Congress  of  Municipalities,  definite  action  on  which  will 
he  taken  at  a  subsequent  meeting  of  the  Board.  These  two  assem¬ 
blies  will  also  be  held  in  accordance  with  resolutions  of  the  Sixth 
International  Conference  of  American  States. 

Furthermore,  a  resolution  adopted  by  the  Board  requests  the 
American  Institute  of  International  Law  to  include  the  question  of 
the  international  protection  of  intellectual  property  among  the 
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topics  on  which  technical  studies  are  being  prepared  as  a  basis  for 
codification.  In  making  these  studies  the  Institute  is  requested  to 
keep  in  view  the  possibility  of  avoiding  discrepancies  with  the  Euro¬ 
pean  formule  for  the  protection  of  intellectual  property,  thereby  con¬ 
tributing  to  complete  international  uniformity. 

In  connection  with  the  conferences  mentioned  above,  it  should  be 
added  that  the  Pan  American  Commission  on  Customs  Procedure 
and  Port  Formalities  convened  at  the  Pan  American  Union  on 
November  18,  1929,  in  accordance  with  previous  action  taken  by  the 
Governing  Board. 

A  communication  from  His  E.xcellency,  the  Ambassador  of  Brazil 
at  Washington,  Dr.  S.  Gurg61  do  Amaral,  gives  the  names  of  the 
members  of  the  Brazilian  National  Committee  of  the  Pan  American 
Institute  of  Geography  and  History.  The  membership  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  is  as  follows:  Dr.  Max  Fleiuss,  Dr.  Manoel  Cicero  Peregrino 
da  Silva,  Dr.  Rodolpho  Garcia,  Dr.  Basilio  de  Magalhaes,  Dr. 
Augusto  Tavares  de  Lyra,  Dr.  Rodrigo  Octavio  Langaard  de  Menezes, 
Dr.  Othello  Reis,  and  Dr.  Alfredo  Valladao. 

The  Pan  American  Institute  of  Geography  and  History  was  created 
by  resolution  of  the  Sixth  International  Conference  of  American 
States  for  the  purpose  of  coordinating,  publishing,  and  distributing 
historical  and  geographic  studies  in  the  American  Republics.  The 
functions  of  the  Institute,  as  set  forth  in  the  resolution,  are  to  serve 
as  an  organ  of  cooperation  between  the  geographic  and  historical 
institutions  of  America;  to  initiate  and  coordinate  investigations 
which  require  the  cooperation  of  several  countries;  to  undertake 
publication  of  all  works  that  the  American  States  may  send  to  the 
Institute;  and  to  make  studies  looking  to  the  clarification  of  frontier 
questions,  provided  the  countries  interested  in  such  questions  directly 
request  it. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  Institute  was  held  at  Mexico  City  from 
September  16  to  22,  at  which  time  the  statutes  of  the  organization 
were  formulated  and  approved.  (A  more  complete  account  will 
appear  in  a  later  issue  of  the  Bulletin.) 

The  Director  GeneraPs  Office. 

The  Director  General  entertained  at  luncheon  at  the  Pan  American 
Annex  in  honor  of  the  delegates  to  the  International  Water  Commis¬ 
sion,  United  States  and  Mexico,  on  Monday,  November  4,  during 
the  first  week  that  the  commission  assembled  at  the  Union.  His 
Excellency  the  Ambassador  of  Mexico  and  Senora  de  Tdllez  graced 
the  occasion.  The  following  members  of  the  commission  and  their 
ladies  were  present: 


MEMBERS  OF  THE  INTERNATIONAL  WATER  COMMISSION,  UNITED  STATES  AND 

MEXICO 


Photograph  taken  after  the  first  meeting  of  the  Commission  in  Washington,  at  the  Pan  American  Union, 
October  22,  1929.  Ijeft  to  right:  Sehor  Don  Federico  Ramos,  Secretary  of  the  Mexican  Section;  Seiior 
Don  Ignacio  Lopez,  Commissioner  of  Mexico;  .Seflor  Don  Oustavo  P.  Serrano,  Commissioner  of  Mex¬ 
ico;  Sefior  Don  Fortunato  Dozal,  Chairman  of  the  Mexican  -Section;  Hon.  Joseph  P.  Cotton,  Under¬ 
secretary  of  State;  Hon.  Eiwood  Mead,  Chairman  of  the  United  States  Section;  Mr.  W.  E.  .\nderson. 
Commissioner  of  the  United  States;  NlaJ.  Oen.  Lansing  H.  Beach,  Commissioner  of  the  United  States, 
and  Miss  M,  A.  Schnurr,  Secretary  of  the  .\merican  Section, 

The  Mexican  Section. 

The  Chainnan,  Senor  Dr.  Fortunato  Dozal,  and  Senora  de  Dozal. 

Sefior  Dr.  Gustavo  F.  Serrano  and  Senora  de  Serrano. 

Senor  Dr.  Ignacio  L6pez  Bancalari,  Senora  de  L6pez  Bancalari,  and 
their  daughters,  Senorita  Guadalupe  and  Senorita  Teresa. 

Technical  Adviser  Sefior  Dr.  Armando  Santacruz  and  Senora  de 
Santacruz. 

Engineers:  Sefior  Don  J.  L.  Favela,  Senor  Don  A.  Becerril  Colin 
and  Sefiora  de  Becerril  Colin,  and  Sefior  Don  Carlos  G.  Blake  and 
Senora  de  Blake. 

Sefior  Don  Federico  Kamos,  Secretary. 

American  Section. 

The  Chairman,  Dr.  Elwood  Mead,  and  Mrs.  Mead. 

General  and  Mrs.  Lansing  H.  Beach. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Anderson. 

Engineers:  Mr.  Frank  Adams,  and  Mr.  Karl  F.  Keeler  and  Mrs. 
Keeler;  Miss  M.  A.  Schnurr,  Secretary. 
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The  guests  invited  to  meet  the  Commission  were : 

The  Ambassador  of  Mexico  and  Madame  Tellez. 

The  Charge  d’Affaires  of  El  Salvador  and  Senora  de  Leiva. 

Senor  Dr.  Miguel  Cruchaga,  former  Ambassador  of  Chile  to  the 
United  States. 

Senor  Dr.  Simon  Planas-Suarez  and  Senora  de  Planas-Suarez,  of 
Venezuela. 

The  Agent  for  the  General  Claims  Commission,  United  States  and 
Mexico,  Senor  Dr.  Bartolom4  Carbajal  y  Rosas,  and  Senora  de  Car¬ 
bajal,  and  Senor  Dr.  Jos6  Romero,  of  the  Commission. 

The  Assistant  Director  of  the  Pan  American  Union  and  Madame 
Gil  Boi^es. 

Mr.  Arthur  Bliss  Lane,  Chief  of  the  Mexican  Division  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  State. 

Mr.  Richard  C.  Tanis,  of  the  Mexican  Division  of  the  Department 
of  State. 

Dr.  Thomas  H.  Healy,  Assistant  Dean,  School  of  Foreign  Service, 
Georgetown  University. 

Mr.  Jos4  Tercero,  of  Mexico,  Chief  of  the  Division  of  Translation  of 
the  Pan  American  Union. 

On  Tuesday,  November  12,  the  Director  General  entertained  at 
luncheon  in  honor  of  the  Minister  of  Ecuador,  Senor  Dr.  Homero 
Viteri  Lafronte.  The  guests  invited  to  meet  the  Minister  were: 

The  Secretary  of  War,  Mr.  James  W.  Good. 

The  Postmaster  General,  Mr.  Walter  F.  Brown. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  Mr.  Charles  F.  Adams. 

The  Secretary  of  Commerce,  Mr.  Robert  Patterson  Lamont. 

The  Secretary  of  Labor,  Mr.  James  J.  Davis. 

The  Undersecretary  of  State,  Mr.  Joseph  P.  Cotton. 

Mr.  William  S.  Culbertson,  United  States  Ambassador  to  Chile. 

Senor  Don  Juan  Barberis,  First  Secretary  of  the  Legation  of 
Ecuador. 

Senor  Don  Carlos  Mantilla,  Attach^  of  the  Legation  of  Ecuador. 

Dr.  Esteban  Gil  Borges,  Assistant  Director  of  the  Pan  American 
Union. 

Right  Reverend  Monsignor  James  N.  Ryan,  Rector  of  the  Catholic 
University  of  America. 

Dr.  Lucius  C.  Clark,  Chancellor  of  the  American  University. 

Mr.  David  Hunter  Miller,  in  charge  of  the  compilation  of  Treaties 
of  the  Department  of  State. 

Mr.  Charles  J.  Rhoads,  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs 

A  few  days  after  the  luncheon  given  by  the  Governing  Board  to 
the  members  of  the  Institute  of  International  Law,  the  Director 
General  welcomed  to  the  Pan  American  Union  a  number  of  those 
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CONTESTANTS  IN  THE  INTERNATIONAL  ORATORICAL  CONTEST  FINALS 


A  visit  to  the  Pan  American  Union  was  included  in  the  program  arranged  for  the  youthful  orators  while 
in  Washington.  In  the  group,  from  left  to  right,  api>ear:  Herbert  Schaumann.  Germany  (winner  of 
second  honors):  Benigno  Petit  I.«caros,  Peru;  Gabriel  Fouchf,  France:  Roberto  Ortiz  Oris,  Mexico 
(winner  of  third  place);  (in  rear)  Roch  Pinard,  Canada  (champion  orator);  Mr.  Randolph  Leigh,  Director 
General  of  the  contest;  Dr.  L.  S.  Rowe,  Director  General  of  the  Pan  .\merican  Union;  Miss  Lis  Torslell, 
Denmark;  Ben  W'.  Swotlord,  United  States;  F.  Whitnall  .\llen,  England;  Vicente  Pardo  Su&rez,  Cuba; 
and  Dr.  Juan  Remus-Rubio,  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  of  Cuba. 

who  w'ere  staying  on  in  Washington.  The  group  included  Sr.  Dr. 
Sim6n  Planas-Suarez  and  Senora  de  Planas-Suarez,  of  Venezuela; 
Senor  Dr.  Victor  Maiirtua  and  Senora  de  Maurtua,  of  Peru;  and 
Seftor  Don  Luis  Anderson,  of  Costa  Rica. 

Somewhat  later  the  Director  General  had  the  honor  of  receiving 
His  Excellency  the  former  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  of  Chile, 
Seftor  Dr.  Ricardo  Salas  Edwards,  who  called  in  company  wdth  His 
Excellency  the  Ambassador  of  Chile  at  Washington,  Senor  Don 
Carlos  G.  Davila.  Dr.  Salas  Edwards  is  one  of  the  distinguished 
educators  and  publicists  of  his  country. 

The  contestants  in  the  finals  of  the  Fourth  Internation  Oratorical 
Contest,  held  in  Washington  during  the  latter  part  of  October,  called 
at  the  Pan  American  Union  and  were  received  by  the  Director  Gen¬ 
eral.  Of  the  group,  three  of  the  aspirants  were  from  Latin  American 
republics.  They  were:  Seftor  Don  Roberto  Ortfz-Gris,  of  Mexico, 
w’ho  won  third  place;  Seftor  Don  Vicente  Pardo  Suarez,  of  Cuba; 
and  Seftor  Don  Benigno  Petit  l^ecaros,  of  Peru.  After  a  brief  ad¬ 
dress,  in  which  the  Director  General  set  forth  the  ideals  and  purpose 
of  the  Pan  American  Union,  the  visitors  w'ere  conducted  on  a  tour  of 
inspection  of  the  building. 
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.  The  Technical  Advisory  Committee  for  the  Division  of  Intellectual 
Cooperation,  mentioned  in  the  September,  1929,  issue  of  the  Bulletin, 
held  its  organization  meeting  in  the  Director  General’s  office  on 
October  21,  seven  of  the  nine  members  being  present.  The  following 
officers  were  elected:  Chairman,  Dr.  John  C.  Merriam,  President  of 
the  Carnegie  Institution  of  Washington;  Vice  Chairman,  Dr.  James 
Brown  Scott,  President  of  the  American  Institute  of  International 
Law;  and  Secretary,  Miss  Heloise  Brainerd,  Chief  of  the  Division  of 
Intellectual  Cooperation.  The  committee  discussed  informally 
several  important  questions,  such  as  the  possible  unification  of  the 
copyright  conventions  of  Berne  and  Habana;  methods  of  furthering 
the  interchange  of  students,  professors,  scholars,  and  scientists  between 
the  American  nations;  practical  means  of  gathering  information 
regarding  university  exchange  agencies,  learned  societies,  scholars, 
scientists,  and  professional  men  in  the  Americas;  and  methods  of  co’ 
ordinating  international  meetings  so  as  to  avoid  conflicts  in  dates. 
Many  helpful  suggestions  were  made  for  the  work  of  the  Division  of 
Intellectual  Cooperation. 

The  Counsellor’s  Office. 

The  Counsellor,  Mr.  Franklin  Adams,  continues  to  announce  details 
of  the  concert  to  be  given  in  the  Hall  of  the  Americas  of  the  Pan 
American  Union  on  the  evening  of  December  16,  wffien  Mme.  Mar¬ 
guerite  D’Alvarez,  famous  Peruvian  mezzo-contralto,  will  sing.  It 
is  interesting  to  note  that  Mme.  D’Alvarez  is  a  sister  of  Senor  J. 
Alvarez  de  Buenavista,  first  secretary  of  the  Peruvian  Embassy  in 
Washington.  Her  father  was  also  a  diplomat,  having  been  at  one 
time  Ambassador  of  Peru  to  the  Court  of  St.  James. 

Sr.  Fernando  Centuri6n,  of  Paraguay,  composer  of  a  Marcha 
Heroica,  played  with  great  success  by  the  Army  Band  on  its  tour  of 
Spain  and  of  the  United  States,  has  sent  to  Washington  an  orchestra¬ 
tion  of  a  new’  work  entitled  “Serenade  Guarany”  in  w’hich  he  has 
utilized  the  folk  melodies  of  the  Guarany  people.  A  complete 
orchestration  is  being  made  for  the  use  of  the  United  Service  Orchestra 
at  the  December  concert. 

Several  selections  arranged  for  the  marimba  and  vibraphone  soloists 
of  the  Army  and  Navy  musical  groups  will  also  have  their  premiere 
on  this  occasion.  The  entire  program  w’ill  be  broadcast  over  Station 
NAA,  and  the  last  half  hour,  from  10  to  10.30,  will  be  sent  over  the 
chain  of  stations  of  the  National  Broadcasting  Co. 

Another  important  part  of  the  Counsellor’s  work  has  to  do  with 
women’s  clubs.  He  states  that  over  600  such  clubs  in  the  United 
States  have  devoted  study  periods  to  the  Latin-American  Republics. 
The  programs  of  these  sessions  were  to  a  considerable  degree  made 
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up  from  material  supplied  by  the  Pan  American  Union,  to  illustrate 
which  the  Union  provided  sets  of  lantern  slides  and  motion  pictures 
as  well  as  the  scores  of  vocal  and  instrumental  music  from  the 
republics  to  the  south. 

In  the  outline  of  study  on  Latin  America  which  the  Pan  American 
Union  assisted  the  General  Federation  of  Women’s  Clubs  in  pre¬ 
paring,  the  literature  of  Latin  America  is  especially  featured.  Ow¬ 
ing  to  the  limited  amount  of  material  available  in  English  on  this 
topic,  the  Director  General  of  the  Pan  American  Union  asked  the 
officials  of  the  Carnegie  Endowment  for  International  Peace  to  co¬ 
operate  in  making  some  Latin  American  literature  available  in  trans¬ 
lation  to  these  clubs  by  supplying  for  this  purpose  a  number  of  copies 
of  the  magazine  Inter- America.  This  magazine,  edited  by  Dr.  Peter 
Goldsmith  and  published  by  the  Endowment  until  his  death,  devoted 
one  half  its  space  to  translations  of  Latin-American  literature  into 
English,  and  the  other  half  to  Spanish  versions  of  American  articles. 
Appreciating  the  importance  of  club  work,  the  officials  of  the  endow¬ 
ment  sent  to  the  Pan  American  Union  4,000  copies  of  I nier- America, 
representing  30  issues  and  containing  nearly  300  separate  articles. 
These  magazines  have  been  added  to  the  collection  of  material  in 
the  office  of  the  Counsellor  for  lending  to  clubs. 

The  Trade  Adviser’s  Office. 

The  Foreign  Trade  Adviser  of  the  Pan  American  Union,  Mr.  W. 
A.  Reid,  recently  returned  from  Colombia,  reports  to  the  Union, 
among  other  items  of  information: 

The  construction  of  the  new  port  at  Buenaventura  is  about  two- 
thirds  completed,  most  of  the  pile  driving  having  been  done.  One  of 
the  largest  warehouses  is  practically  finished,  while  the  filling  in  of 
certain  lowlands  by  the  use  of  steam  dredges  w'hich,  at  the  same  time, 
are  deepening  the  channel,  is  progressing  rapidly.  Many  of  the 
smaller  steamers  calling  at  Buenaventura  proceed  directly  to  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  new  docks;  larger  vessels  will  be  able  to  do  so  at  an  early 
date. 

The  Cali  branch  of  the  National  City  Bank  opened  an  November 
4.  The  new  bank  in  Cali  is  equipped  with  every  modern  facility 
for  the  safe  conduct  of  banking  business. 

There  is  considerable  travel  to-day  between  Colombia  and  Ecua¬ 
dor  by  means  of  the  new'  air  services.  The  round  trip  between 
Buenaventura  and  Guayaquil  costs  $280.  The  planes  stop  at  Es- 
meraldas  and  other  Ecuadorean  ports,  covering  the  entire  distance 
betw'een  the  two  larger  ports  in  a  few  hours.  Commercial  travelers 
particularly  are  finding  the  new  service  much  to  their  liking  and  are 
freely  patronizing  the  planes. 
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The  Library. 

The  Library  has  now  received  reports  reviewing  bibliographic  and 
library  matters  from  Colombia,  Cuba,  Guatemala,  Haiti,  Mexico, 
Salvador,  and  the  United  States.  These  are  prepared  by  the  national 
cooperating  committees  on  bibliography,  and  when  reports  from  all 
the  countries  are  received  will  afford  valuable  material  for  a  compre¬ 
hensive  report. 

A  room  in  the  library  was  prepared  for  the  use  of  delegates  to  the 
Pan  American  Conference  on  Customs  Procedure  and  Port  Formali¬ 
ties,  which,  as  noted  on  a  preceding  page,  assembled  in  the  Pan 
American  Union  on  November  18.  A  special  bookcase  containing  a 
collection  of  books  on  these  subjects  was  installed.  A  list  of  the 
titles  included  has  been  mimeographed  and  will  be  sent  to  any  person 
requesting  a  copy. 

The  increase  in  the  demand  for  information  regarding  Latin  Amer¬ 
ica  has  been  particularly  noticeable  during  the  past  few  months.  The 
members  of  the  International  Water  Commission,  United  States  and 
Mexico,  then  sitting  in  the  building  of  the  Pan  American  Union,  need 
special  material  of  use  to  them;  a  correspondent  asks  for  reading  lists 
on  laws  concerning  territorial  waters,  responsibility  of  States  and 
nationality;  a  New  York  lawyer  requires  the  new  criminal  code  of 
Mexico;  an  explorer  desires  assistance  for  planning  a  trip  into  the 
interior  of  a  little-known  region;  a  large  university  asks  for  a  list  of 
Latin  American  law  libraries;  the  owner  of  an  old  painting  from 
Mexico  desires  assistance  in  identifying  the  artist;  and  the  history  of 
the  name  of  a  well-known  river  is  desired.  These  few  items  will  give 
some  idea  of  the  scope  of  the  topics  on  which  information  is  wanted, 
hundreds  of  inquiries  being  received  each  month. 

Since  the  last  issue  of  the  Bulletin  the  Library  has  received  467 
books  and  pamphlets.  Among  these  is  the  2-volume  work  of  Dr. 
Dario  Rubio,  La  Anarquia  dd  Lenguaje  en  la  America  Espafiola, 
Mexico,  Calle  7‘  Dr.  Valesco  Num.  191,  published  in  1925.  This 
work,  in  dictionary  form,  sets  forth  for  the  first  time  the  differing 
usages  of  idiomatic  phrases  in  the  American  countries.  It  also  gives, 
with  explanatory  notes,  the  local  usage  of  words.  The  work  is  evi¬ 
dently  indispensable  to  those  who  are  interested  in  the  development 
of  the  Spanish  language  on  the  American  Continent. 

Announcement  has  been  received  from  Dr.  A.  Curtis  Wilgus,  of  the 
University  of  South  Carolina,  that  he  is  preparing  a  new  textbook 
entitled  A  History  of  Hispanic  America.  The  book,  which  is  now 
in  press,  wnll  contain  46  chapters  and  4  appendices  dealing  with  geo¬ 
graphical,  ethnological,  and  European  backgrounds  of  Hispanic 
America;  the  colonial  period;  the  revolutions  for  independence;  the 
history  of  the  several  nations;  and  a  summary  of  the  relations  between 
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the  various  American  countries  and  their  relations  with  the  United 
States  and  with  Europe. 

Among  new  books  accessioned  may  be  mentioned  the  following: 

Geografia  de  la  Repdblica  de  Guatemala.  Escrita  por  Josd  Victor  Mejfa  .  .  • 
Segunda  edicidn.  Guatemala,  Tip.  Nacional,  1927.  399,  iv  p.  4®. 

El  Poder  Legislativo.  Por  Carlos  .\ldao.  Buenos  Aires,  L.  J.  Rosso,  1929. 

210  p.  8®. 

Guatemala  para  el  turista.  Cr6nicas  de  viaje  por  Jos(5  Valle.  Guatemala,  Tip. 
Nacional,  1929.  182  p.  8®. 

Siegfried  e  o  Dragdo.  Por  Vinicio  da  Veiga.  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Livraria  Editora 
Leite  Ribdiro.  1922.  170  p.  8®. 

The  following  new  magazines  were  received  during  the  past  month : 

Boletin  de  la  Oficina  Interamericana  de  Marcas.  Issued  under  the  direction  of 
Dr.  Gustavo  Gutierrez,  Director  of  the  Inter-.\merican  Bureau  of  Trade  Marks, 
Habana,  Cuba.  Quarterly.  Ano  1,  No.  1,  enero-marzo,  1929.  68  p. 

Revista  Bibliogr&jica,  Cientifico-Literaria.  Organ  of  the  Biblioteca  Nacional. 
Rafael  Garcia  Escobar,  Director,  San  Salvador,  El  Salvador.  Monthly.  Afio  1, 
No.  1,  Julio  30,  1929.  59  p.  (Whole  number;  “CatAlogo  de  la  Secci6n  Argen¬ 

tina”.] 

\ueva  Revista  Peruana.  Editors,  .Alberto  Ureta,  Mariano  Iberico  and  Alberto 
Ulloa.  Lima,  Peru.  [Monthly.]  .\fto  1,  No.  2,  1®  de  octubre,  1929.  316  p. 

Gula  de  Honduras.  Revista  mensual.  Organo  de  la  Oficina  de  Informacidn 
Econdmica  Internacional.  Sr.  Catarino  Castro  Serrano,  Director  and  editor. 
Avenida  Jerez,  No.  13,  Tegucigalpa,  Honduras.  Ano  1,  No.  2,  Septiembre, 
1929.  66  p. 

El  Timbre  Postal.  Mexican  philatelic  magazine.  [Monthly.]  Sr.  Robert 
Riibsamen,  editor.  Calle  Florida  No.  4a,  Mexico.  Vol.  1,  No.  3,  Septiembre, 
1929.  14  p.  illus. 

Communicaciones.  Published  by  Editora  Nacional,  S.  C.  L.,  Sefior  Antonio 
Arellano,  President,  Avenida  Hidalgo  49,  Mexico.  Afio  1,  No.  1,  Septiembre, 
1929.  30  p.  illus.  Gratis. 

Navegacidn  y  Communicaciones.  Monthly.  Sefior  Dante  Ardig6,  editor, 
Avenida  de  Mayo  963,  Buenos  Aires.  Afio  1,  No.  1,  Septiembre,  1929.  64  p. 
illus. 

Boletin  de  la  Direccion  General  de  Sanidad  Publica.  Prepared  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  Dr.  Adolfo  Flores,  Director  General  de  Sanidad,  La  Paz,  Bolivia.  Afio  1, 
No.  1,  Agosto,  1929.  94  p.  Bi-monthly. 

The  library  has  recently  received  for  the  photographic  files  153 
photographs  from  Mexico,  Salvador,  Brazil,  Honduras,  Colombia, 
Cuba,  and  other  countries. 

Division  of  Intellectual  Cooperation. 

The  Division  of  Intellectual  Cooperation  has  recently  assisted 
two  fellowship  holders  from  Costa  Rica  to  make  plans  for  study  in 
the  United  States.  They  are  Srita.  Maria  Ortiz  and  Sr.  Guillermo 
Fernandez,  who  will  specialize  in  child  health  work  and  dentistry, 
respectively.  Both  are  at  presen*  perfecting  their  knowledge  of 
English  in  Washington. 
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In  response  to  a  request  from  this  division,  various  Latin  American 
consuls  have  sent  the  names  of  about  50  students  from  their  respec¬ 
tive  countries  who  have  recently  arrived  to  enter  schools  and  univer¬ 
sities  in  the  United  States.  The  information  thus  received  enables 
the  division  to  offer  its  services  to  these  students. 

The  Anti-Illiteracy  Commission  of  one  of  the  Latin  American 
Republics  recently  sent  the  division  copies  of  bulletins  and  posters 
used  in  its  work,  asking  for  information  on  the  methods  used  in  the 
United  States  to  cope  with  the  illiteracy  problem. 

To  the  promotion  of  international  good  wdll  as  a  definite  subject 
the  division  contributed  the  past  month  by  assisting  in  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  a  program  on  this  subject  for  use  in  schools  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  and  by  sending  to  a  meeting  of  women’s  club  executives 
a  poster  illustrating  school  correspondence. 

The  division  has  furnished  to  inquirers  information  on  the  follow¬ 
ing  matters:  Boys’  boarding  schools  in  California,  schools  giving 
courses  in  electrical  engineering,  schools  of  aviation,  correspondence 
courses,  w’all  charts  for  teaching  scientific  subjects,  education  in 
Latin  America,  and  requirements  for  foreigners  who  desire  to  teach 
English  in  the  public  secondary  schools  of  Cuba. 

The  Editorial  Division. 

In  the  languages  of  the  countries  members  of  the  Pan  American 
Union,  the  Editorial  Division  wishes  the  readers  of  the  Bulletin  a 
Merry  Christmas — Joyeux  Noel — Felices  Pascuas — Feliz  Natal! 


BRAZIL-PAN  AMERICAN  REPUBLICS 


Conventions  ratified. — Decrees  were  signed  by  the  President  of 
Brazil,  July  30,  1929,  and  instruments  subsequently  deposited  in  the 
Pan  American  Union,  ratifying  the  conventions  signed  at  the  Sixth 
International  Conference  of  American  States  at  Habana,  February 
20,  1929,  which  relate  to  the  rights  and  duties  of  American  States  in 
the  event  of  civil  strife,  to  treaties  among  American  States,  to 
asylum,  and  to  the  status  of  aliens  in  American  States. 


CHILE-PERU 

Tacna-Arica  Treaty. — The  Tacna-Arica  treaty  and  supplemen¬ 
tary  protocol,  signed  by  the  Peruvian  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  and 
the  Ambassador  of  Chile  in  Lima  on  June  3,  1929,  was  approved  by 
the  Congress  of  Peru  on  July  2,  1929,  and  by  the  houses  of  congress  of 
Chile  on  July  1  and  4,  1929,  respectively.  The  instruments  of  ratifi¬ 
cation  were  exchanged  at  Santiago  on  July  28,  1929,  and  30  days  later 
(August  28,  1929)  the  city  and  Province  of  Tacna  delivered  to  Peru¬ 
vian  sovereignty  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  treaty.  {El 
Peruano,  Lima,  August  7,  1929;  Revista  Chilena,  Santiago,  June-July, 
1929;  The  West  Coast  Leader,  Lima,  August  27,  1929.)  The  text  of 
this  treaty  will  be  published  in  full  in  the  February,  1930,  issue  of  the 
Bulletin  of  the  Pan  American  Union,  Spanish  edition. 

DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC-PAN  AMERICAN  REPUBLICS 

Arbitration  treaty. — The  General  Treaty  of  Inter-American 
Arbitration  and  its  accompanying  Protocol  of  Progressive  Arbitra¬ 
tion,  signed  January  5,  1929,  at  Washington  by  delegates  to  the 
International  Conference  of  American  States  on  Conciliation  and 
Arbitration,  has  been  ratified  by  the  Dominican  Republic,  being 
signed  by  the  President  on  July  26,  1929.  The  instrument  of  rati¬ 
fication  was  deposited  with  the  Government  of  the  United  States  on 
September  17,  1929.  {Bulletin  oj  Treaty  Information,  United  States 
Department  of  State,  September  30,  1929.) 
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MEXICO-UNITED  STATES 

International  Water  Commission,  United  States  and  Mex¬ 
ico. — The  International  Water  Commission,  United  States  and 
Mexico,  was  appointed  by  the  two  countries  to  work  out  a  plan 
providing  for  the  equitable  division  of  the  waters  of  the  Rio  Grande, 
Colorado  River,  and  Tia  Juana  River,  streams  which  flow  on  both 
sides  of  the  international  boundary.  The  American  Commission 
was  created  by  an  act  of  Congress  which  required  the  submission 
of  a  report  to  Congress.  The  Me.xican  Commission  was  created  by 
administrative  act.  The  commission  held  its  first  session  alternately 
in  El  Paso  and  Ciudad  Juarez  in  Februarj^  1928.  A  second  session 
took  place  in  Mexico  City,  beginning  August  20,  1929,  and  lasting 
for  three  weeks. 

The  third  session  of  the  commission,  held  in  Washington,  extended 
from  October  22  to  November  9,  1929.  The  Undersecretary  of 
State,  Mr.  Cotton,  in  a  brief  address  at  the  opening  meeting  welcomed 
the  Me.xican  commissioners.  The  meetings  were  held  in  the  govern¬ 
ing  board  room  of  the  Pan  American  Union.  Entertainment  and 
many  courtesies  were  extended  by  the  Ambassador  of  Me.xico, 
Senor  Don  Manuel  C.  Tellez,  the  Secretary  of  State,  the  Secretary 
of  War,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  the  Pan  American  Union,  and 
its  Director  General,  Dr.  L.  S.  Rowe.  After  a  discussion  of  the 
information  gathered  it  was  the  conclusion  of  both  sections  that  the 
time  had  arrived  for  making  a  report  to  their  respective  Govern¬ 
ments. 

The  names  of  the  respective  commissioners  are  as  follows:  Mexican 
section:  Fortunato  Dozal,  chairman;  Gustavo  P.  Serrano;  Ignacio 
L6pez  Bancalari.  American  section:  Elwood  Mead,  chairman; 
Maj.  Gen.  Lansing  H.  Beach,  United  States  Army  (retired);  W.  E. 
Anderson. 

VENEZUELA 

Protocol  on  determination  of  national  boundary. — The 
protocol  on  the  determination  of  the  national  boundary  between 
Venezuela  and  Brazil,  signed  July  24,  1928,  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  by  the 
Minister  of  Venezuela  in  Brazil  and  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Relations 
of  Brazil  was  approved  by  the  Congress  of  Venezuela,  May  31,  1929, 
and  signed  by  President  Pdrez  June  24,  1929.  It  provides  for  the 
appointment  of  a  mixed  commission  which  shall  meet  at  San  Carlos 
on  the  Rio  Negro  River  within  three  months  after  an  exchange  of 
notes  determining  the  personnel  and  other  necessary  details.  This 
body  will  then  trace  the  boundary  described  in  paragraphs  2  and  3 
of  the  treaty  of  May,  1859;  verify  thi  coordinates  of  positions  fixed 
by  previous  boundary  commissions  determine  the  most  precise 
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method  deemed  expedient  for  coordinating  other  points;  and  cause 
suitable  markers  to  be  placed  the  length  of  the  boundary.  The 
expenses  of  the  commissioners  will  be  met  by  their  respective  Govern¬ 
ments,  each  also  contributing  half  to  the  cost  of  placing  the  boundry 
markers.  {Gaceta  Oficial,  Caracas,  September  7,  1929.) 

New  legations. — Two  new  Venezuelan  legations  were  created  by 
virtue  of  Executive  decrees  issued  August  14,  1929.  The  first  is  to 
be  located  in  Paraguay  and  the  second  in  the  Dominican  Republic 
and  Haiti.  (Gaceta  Oficial,  Caracas,  August  14,  1929.) 


PERU 


Division  to  handle  congress  details. — An  interesting  initiative 
has  been  taken  by  Peru  in  an  effort  to  secure  the  greatest  possible 
advantage  from  participation  in  international  congresses  or  con¬ 
ferences.  To  this  end  an  Executive  decree  was  issued  on  March  21 , 
1 929,  providing  for  the  creation  of  a  special  section  in  the  Department 
of  Foreign  Relations  to  handle  all  matters  relating  to  this  subject 
and  the  submission  to  this  section  by  all  delegates  to  international 
congresses  and  conferences  of  detailed  reports,  which  shall  include 
resolutions  passed  and  anything  else  deemed  of  interest  to  the  Gov¬ 
ernment.  The  work  of  the  division  will  be  primarily  to  study  the 
agenda  of  congresses  and  conferences  to  which  Peru  may  be  invited 
and  in  which  she  expectes  to  participate,  collect  technical  data  and 
furnish  information  on  the  subject  under  consideration,  make  a 
complete  index  of  past  and  future  congresses  and  conferences  in  which 
Peru  has  or  will  participate,  and  recommend  effective  methods  for 
putting  into  practice  the  conclusions  of  such  congresses  or  conferences. 
(Boletin  del  Ministerio  de  Relaciones  Erteriores,  Lima,  March,  1929.) 


ARGENTINA 


Agricultural  exhibits. — The  Poultry,  Rabbit,  and  Pigeon  Show 
organized  by  the  Argentine  Poultryinen’s  Association  was  opened  at 
Palermo,  a  suburb  of  Buenos  Aires,  on  July  20,  the  ceremonies  being 
attended  by  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  and  representatives  of  other 
agricultural  societies.  The  e.xhibits  served  to  bring  out  strikingly  the 
progress  made  in  these  branches  of  farming. 

On  August  11,  the  Twenty-ninth  National  Livestock  Exposition 
opened  at  Rosario,  with  the  fifth  national  exhibit  of  agricultural  prod¬ 
ucts,  the  farm  e.xhibit,  and  the  fifth  automobile  show',  all  of  which  were 
organized  by  the  Rosario  Rural  Society. 

The  President  of  the  Republic,  Cabinet  Ministers,  members  of  the 
Diplomatic  Corps,  and  of  the  British  commercial  mission  attended  the 
opening  of  the  Forty-first  National  Livestock  Exposition  of  the  Ar¬ 
gentine  Rural  Society,  which  took  place  at  Palermo  on  August  31. 
(La  Prensa,  Buenos  Aires,  July  21,  August  12,  and  September  1, 
1929.) 

Sales  of  sheep. — According  to  the  Division  for  the  Control  of  the 
Meat  Trade,  the  packing  houses  bought  during  the  second  quarter  of 
1929,  703,767  sheep  and  1,399,401  lambs.  During  the  same  period 
in  1928  total  purchases  amounted  only  to  1,814,885.  The  total  value 
of  the  animals  w'as  28,092,054.20  pesos,  against  23,872,971.22  pesos 
during  the  same  period  in  1928.  {La  Prensa,  Buenos  Aires,  August 
10,  1929.) 

Union  of  Agricultural  Producers. — The  Union  of  Agricultural 
Producers  w'as  founded  at  Buenos  Aires  on  August  17,  1929.  Its 
creation  w'as  decided  upon  at  an  assembly  convened  by  the  Argentine 
Rural  Society,  and  composed  of  175  delegates  representing  71  agri¬ 
cultural  institutions,  almost  the  entire  number  of  Argentine  rural  and 
agricultural  cooperative  societies.  According  to  article  2  of  the  laws 
establishing  the  union,  “its  object  shall  be  to  coordinate  and  unite  the 
moral  and  material  forces  of  all  the  agricultural  societies  in  the  coun¬ 
try,  with  the  purpose  of  studying  and  protecting,  by  all  honorable 
means,  the  interests  of  agriculture  and  cattle  raising.”  To  achieve 
this,  the  union  will  help  in  the  development  of  existing  agricultural 
societies  and  promote  the  establishment  of  new  ones  in  all  localities 
where  none  exist;  it  will  foster  all  measures  tending  toward  coopera¬ 
tion  and  mutual  benefit;  will  ask  for  legislation  favoring  the  social 
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and  economic  betterment  of  the  agricultural  class;  will  create  offices 
for  technical  investigations,  advice,  and  publicity,  and  promote  na¬ 
tional  exhibits  and  contests;  it  will  do  everything  in  its  power  to  uplift 
country  life  and  the  level  of  culture  of  the  country  home  through  the 
education  of  women  in  particular  and  of  all  rural  inhabitants  in 
general. 

The  national  council  of  the  union,  formed  by  delegates  from  the 
various  Provinces  and  territories,  was  organized  at  the  time  of  the 
meeting,  with  a  provisional  character.  {La  Prenm,  Buenos  Aires, 
August  18,  1929.) 

BOLIVIA 

Protection  of  the  flour  industry. — Regulations  on  the  act  of 
May  15,  1929,  dealing  with  the  protection  of  the  national  flour  indus¬ 
try,  were  issued  in  Executive  decree  of  August  17,  1929.  The  decree 
sets  the  date  for  the  beginning  of  the  enforcement  of  the  tariff  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  law,  establishes  the  privileges  accorded  to  national  mills, 
creates  a  national  board  of  agriculture,  and  includes  several  measures 
intended  to  help  wheat  production.  Some  of  these  are:  The  sale  of 
fertilizer  and  seeds  at  cost  price,  the  creation  of  experimental  stations, 
agricultural  survey  of  the  wheat  zone,  and  aid  in  the  formation  of  co¬ 
operative  agricultural  societies  which  will  enable  wheat  producers  to 
huy  machinery  and  seeds  jointly,  and  will  also  deal  with  the  sale  of 
the  crop.  {El  Diario,  La  Paz,  August  28,  1929.) 

brazil 

Exploitation  of  the  “BABASstj”  coconut. — A  source  of  pros¬ 
perity  for  Brazil  is  seen  in  the  exploitation  of  the  babassu  coconut, 
found  in  abundance  in  the  States  of  Maranhao,  Para,  and  Piauhy. 
The  investigations  conceniing  the  usefulness  of  the  husk  of  this  nut, 
made  in  France  in  1928,  produced  results  beyond  all  expectations. 
Distillation  practiced  in  accordance  with  the  new  methods  rendered 
30  per  cent  of  very  pure  charcoal  which  contains  more  than  90  per 
cent  fixed  carbon  and  has  a  thermal  power  ranging  between  12,600 
and  14,400  British  thermal  units  per  pound.  The  properties  of  this 
new  fuel,  and  specially  its  absorbent  power,  make  it  very  useful.  It 
is  an  excellent  coke,  whose  use  is  expected  to  simplify  the  manufacture 
of  special  steels.  ^  Finally,  the  husk  is  rich  in  acetic  acid,  tar,  volatile 
substances,  and  methylic  alcohol.  In  view  of  these  results,  the 
Franco-Brazilian  Financial  Society  has  decided  to  undertake  the 
extensive  exploitation  of  the  babassu  coconut,  and  to  that  end  has 
formed  the  Pinheiro  Industrial  Agricultural  Co.  It  is  thought  that 
the  plants  for  the  treatment  and  distillation  of  the  nut  will  begin 
operations  early  in  1930.  The  company  expects  to  treat  10,000  tons 
of  coconuts  in  1931,  and  to  duolicate  that  amount  every  three  years. 
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Sixty-two  miles  of  roads  have  been  constructed  through  the  palm 
groves,  and  for  1930  there  are  plans  to  construct  18  miles  of  railroad 
and  to  dredge  the  Pericuman  River.  Other  companies  intending  to 
develop  the  same  product  have  been  established  recently.  It  is 
believ’ed  they  will  make  Maranhao  a  great  industrial  zone  and  also 
contribute  to  the  prosperity  of  neighboring  States.  {Jornal  do 
Brazil,  September  8,  1929.) 

COLOMBIA 

National  Agricultural  Congress. — The  Second  National  Agri¬ 
cultural  Congress,  convened  by  the  Society  of  Agriculturists  of 
Colombia,  was  in  session  from  June  20  to  July  6,  1929.  The 
congress  was  attended  by  the  Governors  of  the  Departments  of 
El  Valle,  Caldas,  Tolima,  Cauca,  and  Cundinamarca,  and  by  many 
persons  representing  agricultural  societies,  the  different  territories, 
and  districts.  Eighteen  resolutions  were  adopted,  among  which 
those  relating  to  the  following  matters  deserve  special  mention; 
Agrarian  credits  and  cooperative  societies,  the  coffee  industry,  promo¬ 
tion  of  cotton  planting,  cattle  raising,  and  creation  of  a  Ministry 
of  Agriculture.  {Revista  Nacional  de  Agricultura,  Bogota,  July  and 
August,  1929.) 

COSTA  RICA 

Exploitation  of  forests. — A  bill  regulating  the  exploitation  of 
forests  has  been  sent  to  Congress  by  the  Treasury  Department.  It 
authorizes  the  President  to  grant  Costa  Rican  citizens  the  right  to 
work  the  lumber  of  the  national  forests  outside  the  reserved  zones. 
These  rights,  however,  will  be  acquired  only  at  public  auction,  will 
cover  lots  not  over  1,235  acres,  and  run  for  a  period  not  in  excess  of 
five  years.  The  bill  specifies  the  privileges  and  obligations  of  the 
grantees  and  also  contains  regulations  on  related  matters.  {Diario 
de  Costa  Rica,  San  Jose,  July  24,  1929.) 

CUBA 

Alligator  pear  exports. — According  to  statistics  published  by 
the  section  of  plant  sanitation  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
alligator  pear  exports  between  January  1  and  September  10,  1929, 
amounted  to  165,025  crates  and  l)oxes,  a  figure  66,829  pieces  in  excess 
of  the  quantity  for  the  same  period  in  1928.  The  section  also  states 
that,  besides  the  increase  in  exports,  there  has  also  been  an  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  quality  of  the  product  resulting  from  the  regulations 
recently  passed,  which  forbid  the  exportation  of  fruits  not  of  the  proper 
degree  of  ripeness  and  of  those  diseased  or  badly  packed.  {Diario 
de  la  Marina,  Ilahana,  September  14,  1929.) 
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Sugar  exports. — During  the  first  seven  months  of  1929,  4,338,782 
tons  of  sugar  arrived  at  the  ports  of  embarkation,  as  against  3,187,257 
tons  during  the  same  period  in  1928  and  3,671,001  in  1927.  Exports 
amounted  to  3,306,238  tons,  against  2,119,500  tons  in  1928  and 
2,591,791  tons  in  1927.  On  July  31,  1929,  the  surplus  stored  in  the 
ports  was  978,543  tons;  in  1928  it  was  1,016,592  tons;  and  in  1927 
998,210  tons.  Local  consumption  absorbed  53,971  tons  this  year, 
51,615  in  1928,  and  81,000  in  1927.  {El  Mundo  Azucarero,  New 
Orleans,  September,  1929.) 

DOMINICAN  republic 

Yucca  starch. — Santo  Domingo  was  recently  visited  by  a  repre¬ 
sentative  of  a  well-known  New  York  firm,  who  came  to  study  the 
possibility  of  establishing  plants  for  the  utilization  of  yucca  starch. 
The  Moca  Agricultural  Experimental  Station  has  been  requested  to 
make  the  chemical  analysis  of  the  sweet  and  sour  varieties  of  yucca 
that  are  cultivated  in  this  country.  {Listin  Diario,  Santo  Domingo, 
September  4,  1929.) 

ECUADOR 

Increase  of  tobacco  production. — In  the  last  few  years  the 
Ecuadorean  Government  has  passed  several  measures  designed  to 
help  the  tobacco  industry  in  the  Province  of  Esmeraldas.  For 
example,  a  special  commission  was  created,  charged  with  spreading 
information  about  better  cultivation  methods,  and  money  was 
advanced  to  the  growers.  As  a  result  of  this  policy,  there  has  been 
a  marked  increase  in  production.  In  1927  it  amounted  to  220,460 
pounds,  in  1928  to  455,711  pounds,  and  this  year  the  expectations 
are  that  it  will  be  in  excess  of  660,000  pounds.  {El  Comercio,  Quito, 
August  12,  1929.) 

HAITI 

Agricultural  scholarships. — In  addition  to  the  two  students 
already  sent  to  the  Universities  of  Wisconsin  and  California  by  the 
scholarship  committee,  it  will  send  six  more  to  the  Universities  of 
Illinois,  Kansas,  Ohio,  and  Columbia,  where  they  are  to  study  agri¬ 
cultural  extension,  entomology  and  zoology,  industrial  education, 
veterinary  medicine,  and  agricultural  engineering.  {Monthly  Bulle¬ 
tin,  Office  of  Financial  Adviser-General  Receiver,  July,  1929.) 

MEXICO 

Agricultural  statistics. — Agricultural  trade  figures  for  1928 
show  a  marked  improvenient  of  conditions.  Imports  of  animal 
products  during  the  year  amounted  to  40,078,096  pesos,  showing  an  in¬ 
crease  of  5.1  per  cent  over  1927,  in  which  year  they  totaled  38,131,344 
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pesos;  those  of  vegetable  products  reached  43,920,562  pesos,  as 
against  46,811,599  pesos  for  1927,  or  a  decrease  of  6.1  per  cent.  The 
main  reductions  in  imports  were  as  follows:  Com,  60.5  per  cent;  jute 
hags,  57.5  per  cent;  flours,  31.7  per  cent;  fresh  eggs,  10.6  per  cent. 
Lard  and  agricultural  machinery  showed  the  principal  increases. 
Exports  of  animal  products  rose  to  20,298,033  pesos,  as  against 
19,387,018  pesos  in  1927,  an  increase  of  4.6  per  cent.  Exports  of 
vegetable  products  amounted  to  171,307,578  pesos,  as  against 
161,444,734  pesos  in  1927,  an  increase  of  6.1  per  cent.  Percentages 
of  chief  increases  follow:  Red  and  black  beans,  830.2  per  cent;  Lima 
beans,  502.1  per  cent;  melons,  440.4  per  cent;  bran,  41.3  per  cent; 
vegetables,  38.2  per  cent;  fresh  peppers,  31.4  per  cent;  coffee,  19.9  per 
cent;  bananas,  20.4  per  cent;  chick-peas,  12.2  per  cent.  Beef  cattle 
also  showed  an  increase  of  37.4  per  cent.  Honey  was  the  only  article 
that  showed  a  decrease.  From  the  point  of  view  of  absolute  values, 
the  increases  in  coffee,  bananas,  melons,  garden  vegetables,  and  beef 
cattle  were  the  most  important.  {Bohtln  Afensml  de  Economla  y 
Efttadlstica,  Secretarfa  de  Agricultura  y  Fomento,  Mexico,  August  15, 
1929.) 

Increasing  development  of  the  cooperative  movement. — The 
movement  for  the  formation  of  cooperatives  has  made  considerable 
progress  in  the  State  of  Oaxaca.  In  the  village  of  San  Lorenzo,  a 
society  formed  exclusively  by  Indians  has  planted  26,000  coffee  trees 
and  has  also  established  several  sugar-cane  plantations.  In  Yozocani, 
another  cooperative  has  planted  20,000  coffee  trees.  In  Pinotepa, 
a  cooperative  established  several  years  ago  grew  50,000  sugar-cane 
plants  the  last  season.  These  societies  always  strike  a  yearly  balance. 
Profits  are  divided  among  the  members,  taking  as  a  basis  the  amount 
of  capital  contributed  by  each  one,  and  a  certain  amount  is  set  aside 
for  education  and  public  works  in  the  community.  {El  Universal, 
Mexico,  September  7,  1929.) 

PERU 

Formation  of  agricultural  societies. — An  Executive  decree  of 
August  3,  1929,  provides  that  agricultural  societies  be  formed  in  every 
district.  Province,  or  Department,  by  all  those  who  are  connected  with 
agriculture  as  owners,  managers,  and  tenants,  or  as  holders  of  similar 
positions.  These  societies  are  to  he  organized  and  managed  in 
accordance  with  the  general  regulations  approved  by  a  resolution 
adopted  on  August  16.  Within  60  days  of  the  adoption  of  this  reso¬ 
lution  the  chiefs  of  the  Departments  and  districts  shall  proceed  to 
call  together  the  farmers  within  their  jurisdiction,  to  organize  agri¬ 
cultural  societies,  as  required.  These  societies  are  to  he  under  the 
control  and  supervision  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  of  the  Ministry 
of  Promotion.  {El  Peruano,  Lima,  August  22,  1929.) 
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URUGUAY 


Stock  show. — The  National  Stock  Show  opened  on  August  25, 
1929.  As  usual,  many  fine  specimens  of  cattle  and  other  domestic 
animals  were  e.xhibited. 

New  ORCHARDS. — The  Board  of  Agriculture  has  established  58 
orchards  in  rural  schools  and  2  in  the  Marla  Stagnero  de  Munar 
Normal  School  for  Women.  These  orchards  have  been  supplied  with 
seeds  of  fruit-bearing  trees,  cereals,  and  other  useful  plants,  and  have 
received  fertilizer,  agricultural  machinery,  and  suitable  books  and 
publications.  Agricultural  advisers  have  also  been  provided  A 
contest  between  the  schools  is  planned  for  the  near  future.  {La  Ma¬ 
nana,  Montevideo,  August  20,  1929.) 


CHILE 

Production  of  ether. — The  Industrial  Department  of  the  Vina 
del  Mar  Sugar  Refining  Co.,  near  Valparaiso,  has  installed  a  plant 
for  the  manufacture  of  ether,  the  first  in  South  America.  The  plant 
has  a  capacity  for  producing  700  liters  of  ether  daily.  In  other 
words,  its  output  for  15  days  is  sufiicient  to  supply  Chile’s  demand  for 
this  product  for  one  year. 

The  establishment  of  this  plant  marks  an  important  step  in  the 
progress  of  Chilean  manufacturing.  Ether  is  used  not  only  in  the 
medical  world  as  an  anaesthetic,  a  sedative,  and  in  the  preparation  of 
certain  pharmaceutical  products,  hut  plays  an  important  role  in  the 
realm  of  industry,  especially  in  the  manufacture  of  explosives. 
(lioleiin  de  la  Sociedad  de  Fomento  Fabril,  Santiago,  August,  1929.) 

Search  for  petroleum  in  magallanes. — For  some  time  several 
parties  of  expert  geologists,  sent  out  by  the  Chilean  Government, 
have  been  making  important  studies  looking  for  the  existence  of 
petroleum  in  the  region  of  Magallanes.  These  investigations  are 
being  carried  out  under  the  Bureau  of  Nitrate  and  Mines,  which 
office  has  been  informed  that  the  work  is  already  far  advanced  and 
that  all  of  the  geologists,  working  independently,  agree  as  to  the 
presence  of  petroleum  in  Magallanes.  However,  in  order  to  sub¬ 
stantiate  these  expectations  well  digging  and  additional  exploration 
studies  are  necessary,  the  funds  for  which  work,  it  is  understood, 
have  been  supplied  by  the  Government. 

If  oil  is  found  in  commercial  (piantities  in  the  Magallanes  region,  it 
will  he  a  great  boon  to  C^hile’s  many  industries,  which  now  have  to 
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import  large  supplies  of  petroleum  for  their  plants.  {El  Mercurio, 
Santiago,  Chile,  August  20,  1929.) 

HAITI 

Banana  plantation  opened. — On  July  21,  1929,  the  Bois  Gor4 
banana  plantation,  recently  started  near  Port  au  Prince  by  the 
Haitian  Banana  Co.  (Ltd.),  was  opened  with  ceremonies  befitting 
the  occasion.  Especially  invited  guests  included  the  Minister  of 
Agriculture,  many  leading  authorities  from  the  districts  round  about, 
and  visitors  from  the  capital.  This  is  the  first  plantation  to  be 
opened  by  the  Haitian  Banana  Co.,  whose  efforts  to  further  the 
growing  of  bananas  on  the  island  are  expected  to  form  an  important 
contribution  to  the  improvement  of  Haiti’s  economic  status.  {Le 
Matin,  Port  au  Prince,  July  25,  1929.) 

MEXICO 

New  hotel  in  Monterrey. — The  increase  of  tourist  traffic  into 
Monterrey,  due  to  the  popularity  of  the  highway  now  opened  to 
traffic  between  the  United  States  border  and  that  city,  has  necessi¬ 
tated  the  construction  of  a  large  modern  hotel.  Since  it  has  been 
estimated  that  between  400  and  .500  tourists  visit  Monterrey  weekly, 
the  hotel  to  be  constructed  will  be  one  of  the  largest  in  the  Republic. 
In  addition,  chalets  of  a  modern  type  will  be  erected  in  the  suburbs 
of  the  city,  which  tourists  who  desire  to  prolong  their  stay  may  rent 
furnished  and  provided  with  servants.  {El  Universal,  Mexico  City, 
September  5,  1929.) 

NICARAGUA 

New  hotels  for  Managua  and  Corinto. — It  is  reported  that  a 
company  with  considerable  capital  was  recently  organized  in  San 
Francisco,  Calif.,  which  will  construct  a  modern  hotel  in  the  capital 
as  well  as  one  in  the  port  of  Corinto.  (£7  Comercio.  Managua, 
August  29,  1929.) 

General  assembly  of  mayors. — As  a  result  of  the  assembly  of 
mayors  recently  held  in  Managua,  an  agreement  was  reached  whereby 
it  was  determined  that  the  municipalities  would  not  be  obliged  to 
send  their  budget  of  expenditures  to  the  Federal  Government,  which 
procedure  is  not  deemed  in  keeping  with  their  independence.  Certain 
projects  will  be  formulated  by  each  municipality  and  submitted  to 
the  approval  of  the  Executive  including  taxes  on  the  following 
articles:  Imported  tobacco  and  cigarettes,  spirituous  liquor  and 
alcohol,  and  imported  liquors,  including  beer.  The  municipalities 
have  agreed  to  give  to  the  Government  30  per  cent  of  their  general 
revenues,  in  which  is  included  the  10  per  cent  that  they  contribute 
to  the  health  department.  {El  Comercio,  Managua,  August  17,1 929.) 
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Second  National  Highway  Congress. — The  Second  National 
Congress  of  Highways  was  held  from  August  12  to  17  in  Buenos 
Aires.  The  congress  was  regarded  as  very  significant.  One  of 
the  outstanding  resolutions  expressed  the  desire  of  the  Congress  for 
a  prompt  enactment  of  a  national  highway  law.  (La  Prensa,  Buenos 
Aires,  August  18,  1929.) 

CHILE 

New  docks  at  Tocopilla. — On  August  30,  bids  were  opened  for 
the  construction  of  iron  docks  at  Tocopilla  to  accommodate  ships  of 
heavy  draft.  The  execution  of  this  work  will  signify  positive  pro¬ 
gress  for  maritime  nitrate  commerce  in  this  port.  (£7  Mer curio, 
Santiago  de  Chile,  August  24,  1929.) 


GUATEMALA 

Pan  American  Railway  committee. — A  national  committee  of 
the  Pan  American  Railway  has  been  appointed  by  the  Government 
of  Guatemala  to  study  the  local  route  for  the  construction  of  the 
section  of  the  Pan  American  Railway  that  will  cross  the  territory  of 
Guatemala.  The  membership  of  the  committee,  which  was  appointed 
pursuant  to  a  resolution  of  the  Sixth  International  Conference  of 
American  States,  is  as  follows:  Gen.  Pedro  Zamora  Castellanos, 
president;  Gen.  Luis  Leonardo;  Gen.  Santiago  Romero;  Col.  Juan 
de  Dios  Cabrera;  and  Col.  Alberto  Pons  A.,  secretary. 


COLOMBIA 

Radio  service  in  Bogota. — By  Decree  No.  1145  of  1929,  the 
President  of  the  Republic  created  an  office  of  radio  service  in  agree¬ 
ment  with  the  contract  signed  by  the  National  Government  and  the 
Marconi  Wireless  Telegraph  Co.  (Ltd.).  {Diario  Oficial,  Bogota, 
July  20,  1929.) 

CUBA 


New  and  larger  airport  contemplated  for  Habana. — Some 
time  ago  the  Cuban  Government  commissioned  a  well-known  lawyer 
of  Habana,  who  is  also  an  expert  in  aeronautics,  to  draw  up  plans  for 
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the  construction  of  a  new  airport  for  Habana,  after  making  a  detailed 
study  of  the  matter. 

The  site  for  the  proposed  airport  has  already  been  selected,  but 
not  purchased.  It  is  said  to  be  strategically  located  in  the  Bay  of 
Habana  and  well  adapted  for  both  airplanes  and  hydroplanes.  The 
ground,  which  was  reclaimed  when  the  port  was  dredged  some  years 
ago,  is  Government  property. 

The  completion  of  the  proposed  airport  will  entail  considerable 
expense,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  ground  must  first  he  elevated, 
leveled  off  and  substantially  protected  from  inundation  before  the 
actual  work  of  construction  can  be  started.  Several  of  the  aviation 
companies  whose  routes  pass  over  Habana  have  been  studying  the 
ground  in  question,  but  due  to  the  high  valuation  of  the  land  and  the 
many  and  costly  improvements  that  are  needed  to  make  it  an  airport 
such  as  Habana  needs,  none  bas  decided  to  purchase  it.  However, 
reports  indicate  that  plans  are  being  formulated  by  one  of  these 
companies  whereby  it  will  acquire  the  land  as  a  concession  and 
construct  a  sjilendid  airport  with  every  modern  improvement.  The 
project  calls  for  a  passenger  station,  hangars,  repair  station,  customs 
offices,  radio  and  telegraph  offices,  landing  field,  powerful  search¬ 
lights,  a  dock  for  hydroplanes  and  runways  for  planes  which  pass 
from  water  to  land  or  vice  versa.  According  to  the  proposed  plans, 
the  company  will  operate  the  airport  for  a  number  of  years,  collecting 
all  fees  imposed  on  other  aviation  companies  and  civil  aviators 
utilizing  its  facilities.  At  the  termination  of  this  period  the  airport 
will  become  the  property  of  the  Cuban  Government,  which  will 
operate  it  officially  or  lease  it,  preferably  to  the  constructing  company, 
under  the  same  conditions. 

The  need  for  a  new  and  larger  airport  for  the  Cuban  capital  is 
indent.  Day  by  day  air  traffic  over  Habana  is  becoming  more 
congested  and  the  present  airport  facilities  at  Camp  Columbia  will 
very  soon  be  inadequate  for  accommodating  the  large  number  of 
planes  that  visit  the  city,  especially  during  the  winter  months. 
One  indication  of  Habana’s  popularity  as  an  aviation  center  is  the 
statement  that  at  the  beginning  of  1930  the  Pan  American  Airways, 
which  maintains  its  passenger  station  at  Camp  Columbia,  expects  to 
receive  an  airplane  every  half  hour  during  the  day.  These  planes 
come  from  Miami,  Porto  Rico,  and  Central  and  South  America. 
Also,  the  personnel  and  equipment  of  the  Aviation  Corps  of  the 
Cuban  Army  are  constantly  increasing,  which  is  another  plea  for  a 
larger  airport.  (I)iario  de  la  Marina,  Habana,  September  8,  1929.) 

Three  new  air  transport  companies  established. — The  Com- 
pahia  Nacional  Cubana  de  Aviacibn  Curtiss  was  recently  organized 
in  Cuba  with  a  capital  of  $1,000,000.  The  company  will  have  pas¬ 
senger  and  mail  service,  rent  airplanes,  and  undertake  aerial  photog- 
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raphy.  It  has  purchased  ground  in  the  town  of  General  Machado, 
near  Habana,  and  work  has  been  started  on  the  construction  of  an 
airport  that  will  afford  every  modern  facility.  Contracts  have  already 
been  signed  for  the  purchase  of  15  airplanes,  which  will  soon  reach 
Cuba. 

Another  aviation  company  recently  established  in  Cuba  is  the 
Servicio  Cubano  de  Aviacion.  A  trial  flight  was  made  in  September, 
which  inaugurated  the  company’s  service  between  Habana  and  Santa 
Clara.  It  is  understood  that  the  company  intends  to  extend  its 
services  to  more  remote  parts  of  the  island  at  an  early  date. 

The  Companfa  Cubana  de  Transportes  A^reos,  with  a  capital  of 
$1,000,000,  was  organized  during  the  latter  part  of  September.  This 
company,  which  will  have  its  headquarter  at  Habana,  proposes 
to  construct  its  own  airport  near  by  and  maintain  daily  service 
between  the  Cuban  capital  and  the  cities  of  Santa  Clara,  Cienfuegos, 
Ciego  de  Avila,  Camaguey,  Santiago,  and  Baracoa.  In  addition,  it 
will  establish  a  triweekly  service  to  the  Isle  of  Pines,  changing  this 
to  a  daily  service  if  the  company  is  awarded  the  air  mail  contract. 
According  to  present  plans,  the  company  hopes  to  begin  operations 
before  the  end  of  the  year.  All-metal  Flamingo  planes  equipped 
with  450-horsepower  motors  will  be  used  on  the  overland  routes  and 
amphibian  planes  to  the  Isle  of  Pines.  {Diario  de  la  Marina,  Habana, 
September  25,  26,  and  29,  1929.) 

DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC 

Aviation  school  in  Santo  Domingo. — An  aviation  school  was 
recently  established  in  Santo  Domingo  for  the  theoretical  and  prac¬ 
tical  teaching  of  aviation.  Special  attention  will  be  given  to  aerial 
transportation  in  general  and  to  the  purchase,  sale,  and  construction 
of  airplanes,  fuel  for  same,  motors,  and  parts.  {Listin  Diario,  Santo 
Domingo,  August  24,  1929.) 

ECUADOR 

Contract  for  air  mail  service. — A  contract  between  the  Ecua¬ 
dorean  Government  and  the  Pan  American  Grace  Airways  Corpora¬ 
tion  was  signed  on  August  24  at  Quito,  whereby  that  company  agrees 
to  furnish,  under  certain  conditions,  air  mail  service  into  and  out  of 
Ecuador  for  a  period  of  20  years.  {El  Comercio,  Quito,  August  25, 
1929.) 

Ecuadorean  committee  of  Pan  American  Railroad. — In  virtue 
of  one  of  the  resolutions  adopted  by  the  Sixth  International  Confer¬ 
ence  of  American  States,  in  which  was  recommended  to  the  American 
nations  the  reorganization  of  the  national  committees  of  the  Pan 
American  Railroad,  the  President,  in  Decree  No.  324,  appointed 
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Carlos  A.  Alvarez,  Manuel  A.  Navarro,  and  Alberto  Villacreses,  chief 
of  the  section  of  railroads  of  the  Department  of  Public  Works,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Guayaquil  &  Quito  Railway  Co.,  and  professor  of  the 
Central  University,  respectively,  members  of  the  National  Committee 
of  the  Pan  American  Railroad.  A  report  of  their  research  will  be 
submitted  to  the  central  committee  in  Washington.  {El  Comercio, 
Quito,  August  20,  1929.) 

GUATEMALA 

United  States,  Mexico,  and  Guatemala  air  mail  service. — 
On  August  26  air  mail  service  was  inaugurated  betw'een  the  United 
States,  Mexico,  and  Guatemala.  The  route  followed  is  that  via 
Brownsville,  Vera  Cruz,  and  Tapachula  to  Guatemala  City.  Diario 
de  Centro  America,  Guatemala  City,  August  26,  1929.) 

HONDURAS 

Installation  of  new  telegraph  line. — At  the  end  of  May  of 
this  year  a  contract  was  signed  between  the  General  Administration 
of  Telegraphs  and  Telephones  of  the  Republic  and  the  Truxillo 
Railroad  Co.  whereby  the  latter  agreed  to  construct  a  national 
telegraph  line  between  Puerto  Castilla  and  Olanchito.  On  Sep¬ 
tember  18  an  extension  of  140  kilometers  was  completed.  {El 
Cronista,  Tegucigalpa,  September  20,  1929.) 

MEXICO 

New  air  routes. — Two  new  air  routes  were  inaugurated  on  Octo¬ 
ber  1  between  San  Luis  Potosi  and  Torreon  and  San  Luis  Potosi  and 
Guadalajara.  The  time  required  for  the  trip  to  Torreon  and  vice 
versa  is  2  hours  and  40  minutes  and  to  Guadalajara  3  hours.  Many 
other  new  routes  were  mentioned  in  the  last  issue  of  the  Bulletin. 
{El  Universal,  Me.xico  City,  October  2,  1929.) 

Port  dredging  in  Vera  Cruz. — The  Federal  Government  will 
spend  2,000,000  pesos  in  the  purchase  of  four  large  dredges,  one  of 
which  has  already  been  ordered,  for  the  port  of  Vera  Cruz.  As  a 
result  of  the  dredging,  which  will  be  commenced  shortly,  a  larger 
number  of  ships  of  greater  tonnage  will  be  able  to  enter  the  port. 
{El  Universal,  Mexico  City,  September  15,  1929.) 

Coastwise  shipping  service. — The  Ministry  of  Communications 
has  terminated  arrangements  with  the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Co., 
of  San  Francisco,  whereby  this  company  will  operate  a  coastwise 
service  on  the  Pacific  coast.  The  arrangements  include  the  national¬ 
ization  of  the  company  and  the  registration  of  the  ships  used  in  the 
service  under  the  Mexican  flag.  The  Government-operated  Na¬ 
tional  Navigation  Lines  will  cease  to  exist  when  the  Pacific  Mail 
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Steamship  Co.  begins  its  service.  Plans  for  the  development  of 
tourist  traffic,  in  connection  with  the  new  service,  are  under  con¬ 
sideration.  (^El  Universal,  Me.xico  City,  September  13,  1929.) 

NICARAGUA 

Work  on  national  highways. — The  Federal  Government  has 
appropriated  150,000  c6rdobas  for  the  construction  of  highways  in 
the  Department  of  Nueva  Segovia  to  connect  Ocotal  with  other 
towns  in  that  region.  An  American  engineer  who  recently  arrived 
in  Nicaragua  will  have  charge  of  this  work.  {El  Comercio,  Managua, 
August  29,  1929.) 

Highway  tax. — The  President  has  prepared  a  decree  creating  a 
highway  tax,  the  project  stating  that  privately  owned  automobiles 
accommodating  5  passengers  will  pay  3  c6rdobas  and  7  passenger 
cars  5  c6rdobas.  Hired  automobiles  will  pay  4  c6rdobas  for  5  pas¬ 
sengers  and  6  c6rdobas  for  7  passengers.  Trucks  up  to  2^4  tons  will 
pay  2  cordobas  and  those  up  to  4  tons  will  pay  4  cordobas.  These 
taxes  will  be  annual.  Trucks  weighing  more  than  6  tons  will  pay  a 
high  tax — not  low^er  than  12  c6rdobas — as  heavy  vehicles  are  the 
most  destructive  to  highways.  {El  Comercio,  Managua,  August  15, 
1929.) 

PANAMA 

National  airports. — A  tentative  agreement  has  been  reached 
with  the  property  owners  for  acquiring  20  additional  hectares  of  land 
(hectare  equals  2.47  acres)  for  the  site  of  the  national  airdrome  near 
Panama  City,  making  a  total  area  of  80  hectares.  Steps  for  acquiring 
this  land  are  being  taken  by  the  Government  pursuant  to  recom¬ 
mendations  made  by  the  National  Aviation  Commission,  which  de¬ 
cided  that  this  additional  strip  is  necessary  if  it  is  desired  to  carry 
out  fully  the  plans  for  a  commercial  aviation  station  with  facilities 
for  the  landing  and  taking  off  of  all  kinds  of  aircraft  under  any  con¬ 
ditions  and  all  the  year  round. 

Panama’s  second  national  airport,  probably  to  be  opened  shortly 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  city  of  David,  covers  120  hectares  on  a  site  be¬ 
tween  David  and  Pedregal.  A  field  in  the  vicinity  of  Penonome  is 
being  cleared  for  airplane  landings.  {Star  and  Herald,  Panama  City, 
August  21  and  September  17,  1929.) 

PARAGUAY 

Telephonic  communication  between  Encarnacion  and  Posa¬ 
das. — On  July  26  a  decree  was  issued  by  President  Guggiari  granting 
authorization  for  the  establishment  of  subfluvial  telephonic  commu¬ 
nication  between  Encarnacion  and  the  Argentine  city  of  Posadas. 
{Diario  OJicial,  Asuncion,  July  26,  1929.) 
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Preservation  of  historic  locomotive. — At  the  present  time 
there  is  a  movement  in  Paragjuay  to  preserve  for  future  generations 
the  first  locomotive  used  in  that  country,  now  lying  abandoned  at 
Sapucay.  This  engine,  imported  in  1854,  is  one  of  the  oldest  in 
South  America,  Paraguay  having  been  among  the  first  countries  on 
the  southern  continent  to  adopt  the  railway  as  a  sj’stem  of  trans¬ 
portation.  It  is  interesting  to  recall  here  that  before  1865,  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  had  completed  the  construction  of  72  kilometers  (kilometer 
equals  0.62  of  a  mile)  of  railroad  track.  In  1907  the  existing  lines 
were  transferred  to  a  private  enterprise  on  the  condition  that  they 
be  built  as  far  as  Encarnacion  within  the  succeeding  five  years,  and 
later  the  narrow-gage  system  was  introduced  in  order  to  facilitate 
connections  with  the  Northwestern  Railway  of  Argentina.  Part  of 
the  original  roadbed  and  some  bridges  and  culverts  are  in  perfect 
condition  and  still  in  use.  {El  Diario,  Asuncion,  August  31,  1929.) 

PERU 

Landing  fees  on  Government  aviation  fields. — On  September 
23  the  President  issued  a  decree  regarding  conditions  under  which 
commercial  and  privately  owned  planes  may  utilize  Government  land¬ 
ing  fields.  According  to  the  decree,  effective  October  1,  commercial 
or  privately  owned  planes  shall  pay  to  the  Government  the  amount 
of  2  Peruvian  pounds  each  time  they  land  on  any  of  the  national 
fields,  located  in  the  following  cities;  Tumbes,  Piura,  Paita,  Pacas- 
maj’o,  Pimentel,  Trujillo,  Chimbote,  Ancon,  Lima  (Las  Palmas), 
Pisco,  Camana,  Mollendo,  Arequipa,  Ilo,  and  Tacna.  The  revenue 
derived  therefrom  will  be  applied  to  the  maintenance  and  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  national  landing  fields.  (Release  from  the  Inspector 
General  of  Aeronautics,  Lima,  September  30,  1929.) 

URUGUAY 

International  telephonic  service  with  Argentina. — By  a 
resolution  of  the  Department  of  Industries,  authorization  has  been 
given  to  the  telephone  company  of  Montevideo  to  establish  interna¬ 
tional  telephonic  service  by  uniting  its  lines  with  those  of  the  Republic 
of  Argentina  and,  through  this  means,  with  those  of  other  countries 
of  the  world.  {Diario  OJicial,  Montevideo,  August  13,  1929.) 

Radio  broadcasting  service. — In  its  session  of  August  21  the 
National  Council  of  Administration  approved,  with  some  modifica¬ 
tions,  the  project  of  a  law  creating  an  official  radio  broadcasting 
service.  This  service,  operating  under  the  direction  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Public  Instruction,  would  he  oi^anized  for  informatory  and 
general  cultural  purposes.  {La  Manana,  Montevideo,  August  22, 
1929.) 


ARGENTINA 


Strikes  in  Buenos  Aires. — According  to  statistics  prepared  by  the 
National  Labor  Bureau,  there  were  72  strikes  in  the  Federal  capital 
during  the  first  six  months  of  1929,  in  which  29,585  men,  87  women, 
and  65  minors  participated,  making  a  total  of  29,737  persons.  During 
the  corresponding  period  of  the  previous  year  there  were  71  strikes, 
affecting  50,001  workers.  Of  the  72  strikes  mentioned,  22  concerned 
wages;  6,  working  hours;  38,  organization;  2,  conditions  of  labor;  and 
4,  other  causes.  {Boletin  de  Serncios  de  la  Asociacion  del  Trabajo, 

Buenos  Aires,  August,  1929.) 

Port  improvements  for  Quequen. — The  National  Government 
issued  a  decree  recently  through  the  Ministry  of  Public  Works  ap¬ 
proving  the  project  for  the  construction  of  various  public  works  at  the 
port  of  Quequen  at  a  total  estimated  cost  of  5,203,556  pesos.  The  I 

works  comprise  a  grain  elevator  and  its  equipment,  extension  of  quay,  ; 

dredging  and  reclaiming,  and  railway  lines.  Congress  is  to  be  asked  to  j 

vote  the  necessary  funds.  {The  Review  of  the  River  Plate,  September 
13,  1929.)  ! 

COSTA  RICA  ?■ 

!, 

City  paving  contract. — By  a  resolution  of  the  Congress,  the  ! 

President  has  prepared  a  new  contract  for  the  paving  of  San  Jose.  ■ 

The  new  contract  relates  to  the  works  that  will  be  undertaken  with  the  h 

remainder  of  the  5,000,000  colones  destined  as  the  original  fund  for  ii 

the  paving,  after  all  former  obligations,  including  the  amount  owed 
to  the  contracting  company,  have  been  paid.  The  balance  will  permit  , 

the  immediate  continuation  of  the  paving  of  the  city  and  affiliated  ’ 

works,  which  have  been  partially  suspended.  {Diario  de  Costa  Rica,  :| 

San  Jose,  August  21,  1929.)  !' 

t| 

PARAGUAY 

National  Department  of  Labor  project. — In  the  session  of  1 
August  16,  the  Chamlier  of  Deputies  approved  in  principal  the  proj-  ■ 

ect  of  creating  a  National  Department  of  Labor.  The  bill  must  also  ' 

come  before  the  Senate.  {El  Diario,  Asuncion,  August  19  and  22,  ! 

1929.)  i 


( 

1 
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PERU 

Work  on  Callao’s  new  port  works  progressing  rapidly. — An 
American  firm,  under  contract  to  the  Peruvian  Government  to  pro¬ 
vide  Callao  with  extensive,  completely  modern  port  works,  announces 
that  operations  on  these  have  gone  forward  so  rapidly  that  it  is 
expected  that  they  will  be  completed  in  substantially  less  time  than 
was  first  agreed. 

August,  1931,  was  the  date  originally  set  for  the  final  completion 
of  the  contract,  but  it  is  now  confidently  believed  that  the  summer 
of  1930  may  see  the  new  port  in  service.  {The  Grace  Log,  September- 
October,  1929.) 

Mapping  of  mountain  area. — In  view  of  the  great  difficulty  of 
mapping  for  boundary  purposes  or  highway  construction  large  areas 
of  Peru  which,  owing  to  their  mountainous  character,  are  almost 
inaccessible,  a  decree  was  issued  by  President  Legufa  on  August  16, 
1929,  authorizing  the  Ministry  of  Promotion  to  have  such  territory 
mapped  by  airplane.  A  portion  of  the  expense,  or  a  sum  amounting 
to  30  centavos  per  hectare,  shall  be  paid  by  the  owners  of  lands  thus 
mapped  and  the  balance  met  by  a  fund  of  15,000  Peruvian  pounds 
provided  for  annually  in  the  national  budget,  beginning  in  1930. 
{La  Prensa,  Lima,  September  11,  1929.) 


Records  of  supply  and  de.mand  of  lands. — By  a  resolution  passed 
on  August  7,  1929,  a  registry  for  supply  and  demand  of  lands  is 
added  to  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture.  The  purpose  of  the  new  office, 
which  is  to  form  part  of  the  Bureau  of  Economics  and  Statistics, 
will  be  to  compile  and  distribute  information  concerning  agricultural 
lands,  such  as  prices,  distance  from  important  market  and  railway 
centers,  and  other  data  of  interest  to  farm  owners  and  to  other 
persons  wishing  to  purchase  land.  {La  Prensa,  Buenos  Aires, 
August  8,  1929.) 

BRAZIL 


Immigration  in  1928. — Statistics  compiled  by  the  Bureau  of 
Federal  Population  show  that  a  total  of  82,061  immigrants  entered 
Brazil  in  1 928.  This  is  the  smallest  figure  in  five  years.  Compared 
with  that  for  1927  (101,560),  it  represents  a  decrease  of  18.7  per  cent. 
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The  following  figures  show  the  national  origins  of  the  principal  con¬ 
tingents  that  entered  during  1927  and  1928; 


1927  1928 

Germans _  4,  878  4,  228 

Spaniards _  9,  070  4,  436 

Italians _ _ 12,487  5,493 

Japanese . . 9,084  11,169 

Lithuanians _  12,  131  1,  313 

Poles . 4,099  4,708 

Portuguese _ 31,236  33,882 

Syrians.. _ 3,000  3,127 


It  can  be  seen  that  German  immigration  decreased  13  per  cent; 
Spanish,  51  per  cent;  Italian,  56  per  cent;  and  Lithuanian  more  than 
900  per  cent.  The  Bureau  of  Federal  Population  believes  that  these 
losses  were  caused  by  the  laws  restricting  immigration  which  were 
recently  approved  by  Italy,  Spain,  and  other  European  countries. 

On  the  other  hand,  Japanese  immigration  increased  18.7  per  cent; 
Polish,  14.8  per  cent;  Portuguese,  8.4  per  cent;  and  Syrian,  4.2  per 
cent.  {Boletim  do  Ministerio  da  Agricultura,  Industria  e  Commercio, 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  June,  1929.) 

CHILE 

Promotion  of  immigration. — A  bill  designed  to  promote  immi¬ 
gration  has  been  submitted  to  the  Congress  by  the  President.  A  mes¬ 
sage  accompanying  the  bill  analyzes  the  factors  that  have  been 
delaying  the  increase  in  the  number  of  inhabitants,  and  states  that  a 
greater  density  of  population  will  help  to  augment  commercial, 
industrial,  and  agricultural  activities,  and  will  have  a  definite  influ¬ 
ence  in  the  march  of  progress.  Taking  these  reasons  into  account, 
and  considering  that  the  vast  program  of  public  works  recently 
undertaken  is  sure  to  produce  a  shortage  of  labor,  the  Executive  holds 
that  promotion  of  foreign  immigration  is  clearly  indicated  at  the 
present  time.  The  bill  provides  for  certain  facilities  intended  to  help 
immigrants,  such  as  free  transportation,  free  lodging  during  the 
first  few  days  after  arrival,  and  the  guarantee  that  work  wdll  be 
found.  The  consular  corps  will  have  charge  of  publicity  in  favor  of 
immigration,  but  the  selection  of  immigrants  will  be  done  by  a 
technical  body  possessed  of  abundant  knowledge  of  national  neces¬ 
sities.  Immigrants  coming  over  under  contract  will  be  sent  to  places 
which,  in  addition  to  being  well  suited  for  the  establishment  or  the 
development  of  the  different  arts  and  industries,  also  have  the  cli¬ 
matic  and  living  conditions  most  favorable  for  the  assimilation  of 
the  newcomers.  Spontaneous  immigration  will  also  be  aided  in 
various  w'ays.  In  selecting  immigrants,  the  regulations  of  Law  No. 
3446,  of  December  12,  1918,  will  be  taken  into  account.  They  class 
as  undesirable  all  persons  who  are  in  bad  health,  have  a  criminal 
record,  or  hold  subversive  ideas.  The  new  bill  requires  that  immi- 
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Plants  be  of  European  origin,  under  45  years  of  age,  able  to  support 
themselves,  and  in  possession  of  a  certain  amount  of  money.  {El 
Mercurio,  Santiago,  August  21,  1929.) 

PANAMA 

Census  of  1930. — The  Government  is  making  preparations  for 
the  taking  of  a  national  census  in  1930,  in  accordance  with  the  law 
requiring  that  one  be  taken  every  10  years.  The  Government  is 
also  sending  a  prominent  business  man  to  study  census  methods  in 
the  United  States.  The  reports  and  recommendations  presented  by 
him  on  his  return  will  serve  as  a  basis  for  the  work  to  be  done  in  1930. 
{Star  and  Herald,  Panama,  September  12,  1929.) 


ECONOMICandfINANCIALI 
AFFAIRS  ^ A 


ARGENTINA 


Argentine-British  trade  AGREEMENT. — As  the  result  of  the  visit 
to  Argentina  in  September  last  of  the  British  Economic  Mission 
headed  by  Viscount  D’Abernon,  a  trade  agreement  was  signed  by 
the  Governments  of  Argentina  and  Great  Britain.  By  the  terms  of 
the  agreement  the  Government  of  Great  Britain  will  do  what  is 
necessary  for  a  credit  to  be  opened  in  favor  of  the  Argentine  Govern¬ 
ment  up  to  the  sum  of  100,000,000  pesos  national  currency  for  two 
years  to  be  devoted  to  the  acquisition  in  the  United  Kingdom  of 
materials  for  the  State  railways  and  other  national  departments;  and 
the  Argentine  Government,  in  turn,  will  take  the  necessary  steps  to 
open  a  credit  for  an  equal  amount  and  period  in  favor  of  the  British 
Government  for  the  acquisition  of  cereals  and  other  products  of 
Argentina.  {Renew  of  the  Hirer  Plate,  Buenos  Aires,  September  13, 
1929.) 


BRAZIL 


Road  development  in  the  State  of  Sao  Paulo. — Information 
contained  in  the  message  of  the  President  of  the  State  of  Sao  Paulo, 
Julio  Prestes,  shows  that  during  1928  the  following  highway  develop¬ 
ment  took  place: 

Kilometers 


In  process  of  construction . . 758 

Under  consideration _ 409 

New  roads _  159 

Nearly  finished _ 318 
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Governors’  messages  to  State  legislatures. — The  following  are 
the  salient  points  in  the  messages  of  the  Governors  of  Minas  Geraes, 
Pernambuco,  and  Santa  Catharina  relative  to  the  financial  and  eco¬ 
nomic  conditions  of  those  States  during  the  fiscal  year  1928: 

Minas  Geraes. — Dr.  Antonio  Carlos  de  Andrada,  Governor  of  Minas  Geraes, 
states  in  his  message  to  the  legislature  that  agricultural,  mineral,  and  industrial 
production  and  sources  of  revenue  have  increased  considerably. 

On  closing  the  fiscal  year,  the  following  result  was  shown; 

Milreis 

Revenue .  180,200,448 

Expenditure .  178,981,112 

Balance .  1, 219, 336 

The  revenue  for  this  period  was  28,605,000  milreis  in  excess  of  that  for  the 
previous  year,  or  19  per  cent  increase.  The  revenue  collected  during  the  last  five 
years  shows  a  steady  and  encouraging  rise: 


Milreis 

1924  .  120,330,000 

1925  .  141,089,500 

1926  .  1.34,347,400 

1927  .  151,594,700 

1928  .  180,200,400 


The  expenditures  of  the  State  in  1928,  exclusive  of  debt  service,  were  36,242,560 
milreis  in  excess  of  the  estimated  budget  figure  of  142,728,553  milreis. 

The  funded  internal  debt  as  of  December  31,  1928,  consisted  of  79,550,400 
milreis  in  State  bonds  with  interest  at  5  jier  cent.  The  interest  service  of  these 
loans  required  the  sum  of  3,977,520  milreis.  The  external  debt  on  the  .same  date 
consisted  of  £82,000  of  the  Minas  Geraes  Electric  &  Tramways  loan  (1923); 
$8,452,000  of  the  dollar  loan  of  1928,  and  £1,739,900  of  the  steiling  loan  of  1928. 
The  interest  and  amortization  of  these  loans  amounts  to  10,885,000  milreis. 
This  service  is  strictly  up  to  date. 

The  liquidation  of  the  French  debt  is  being  made  according  to  the  agreement 
reached  on  January  31,  1928.  Since  that  date,  234,405,000  francs  have  Ijeen  paid, 
while  the  sum  of  113,180,000  francs  is  to  l)e  paid.  The  floating  debt  for  1928 
totaled  23,204,000  milreis.  As  to  the  floating  debt  from  former  years  the  mes¬ 
sage  says  that  the  balance  carried  over  to  1929  was  80,270,564  milreis. 

The  Banco  de  Credito  Real  (Mortgage  Bank),  in  which  the  State  is  by  far  the 
largest  stockholder,  has  carried  out  during  the  last  year  various  reforms  in  its 
organization  which  will  allow  its  greater  development  and  expansion. 

The  Government  of  Minas  Geraes  is  doing  intensive  work  in  the  promotion  of 
agriculture  and  cattle  raising  in  the  State.  The  total  value  of  commodities  ex- 
|M)rted  from  Minas  Geraes  during  the  fiscal  year  of  1928  was  over  a  million  contos 
de  reis,  which  represents  a  substantial  increase  over  last  year’s  figures,  and  ap¬ 
proximately  one-third  of  the  total  exports  of  Brazil. 

Pernambuco. — The  collection  of  the  State  revenue  for  1928,  which  was  estimated 
at  50,668,304  milreis,  actually  amounted  to  56,847,325,  thus  giving  an  excess  of 
6.179,021  milreis. 

“It  is  true,’’  said  the  Governor,  “that  on  the  other  hand  the  exjx'nditures  also 
showed  an  increase  over  the  budgetary  estimates,  making  it  necessary  to  open 
additional  credits,  but  the  increase  in  ex|>enses  was  due  to  the  reorganization  and 
installation  of  new  services  which  the  development  of  the  State  has  made  neces¬ 
sary  and  which  had  not  l)een  previously  effected  t)ecause  of  limited  revenues.’’ 
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The  actual  expenditures  during  the  fiscal  year  were  57,494,573  milreis  or 
6,866,848  over  the  budgetary  estimate  of  50,627,725  milreis.  Taking  into  con¬ 
sideration  the  balance  of  1,933,324  milreis  left  over  from  1927,  at  the  end  of 
1928  there  was  a  surplus  of  1,286,056  milreis  over  the  last  two  years,  despite 
the  extraordinary  expenses  incurred  during  the  1928  fiscal  period. 

The  consolidated  internal  debt  of  the  State  amounted  on  December  31,  1928, 
to  28,386,700  milreis.  The  consolidated  external  debt  consisted  on  December 
31,  1929,  of  £624,700  of  the  1905  loan,  26,385,000  francs  of  the  1909  loan,  and 
$6,000,000  of  the  1927  loan.  On  -April  30  last  these  figures  had  been  diminished 
by  amortization,  which  continues  to  be  paid  regularly. 

The  nine  branch  mortgage  banks  in  Pernambuco  which  satisfy  the  needs  of 
borrowers  of  small  amounts  almost  doubled  the  amount  of  their  operations 
during  the  last  fiscal  year.  The  Banco  Agricola  e  Commercial  de  Pernam¬ 
buco  (Agricultural  and  Commercial  Bank  of  Pernambuco)  has  been  of  con¬ 
siderable  help  to  agriculture  and  is  now  trying  to  float  a  $3,000,000  loan  to  be 
used  in  making  mortgage  loans  on  agricultural  and  industrial  property. 

The  export  trade  of  Pernambuco  increa.sed  from  240,054  contos  de  reis  (1  conto 
de  reis=  1,000  milreis)  in  1927  to  285,207  contos  in  1928.  Of  this  last  figure 
241,534  contos  de  reis  represent  the  value  of  the  products  sold  to  other  States 
and  43,673  contos  de  reis  the  value  of  the  exports  to  foreign  countries. 

Santa  Caiharina. — Dr.  Adolpho  Konder,  Governor  of  Santa  Catharina,  informs 
the  legislature  in  his  message  that  the  collections  of  the  State  revenues  for  1928, 
which  were  estimated  at  17,000,000  milreis,  actually  amounted  to  17,899,349, 
giving  thus  an  excess  of  899,349  milreis. 

“This  increase  over  the  estimates,”  said  the  governor,  “as  weU  as  the  annual 
increase  in  the  revenues,  is  being  regarded  as  a  regular  accomplishment  in  the 
financial  life  of  the  State,  a  fact  which  shows  the  care  which  has  attended  the 
organization  of  the  State  revenue  laws,  as  well  as  the  a.ssured  progress  of  Santa 
Catharina.” 

The  following  figures  show  the  revenues,  estimated  and  actually  collected, 
during  each  of  the  la.st  12  years: 


Years 

Estimated 

Collected  | 

Years 

1  Estimated  j 

1  Collected 

1917 . 

Milreis 
3,040,000 
3,810,500 
4, 130, 000 
5,354,017 
7, 157, 558 
7, 274, 320 

1 

MUreis  '■ 
4,441,8451 

5, 810, 8381 
7, 155, 580  1 
7,698,804! 
8,000,978]; 
9,979,445 

1 

1923 . j 

Milreis 
9,793,803 
11,144,973  1 
12, 214, 805 
!  12,317,853 

15, 200, 000 

1  17, 000, 000 

Milreis 

12, 771, 270 

1  15, 830, 792 
13,929,911 
14,059,302 
10,048,999 
17,899,349 

1918 . 

1924  _  1 

1919 . 

1925  . 

1920 . 

1926 . ! 

1921 . 

1927 . 

1922 . 

1928 . 

The  expenditures  actually  made  during  1928  amounted  to  17,849,244  milreis. 
Comparing  them  with  the  amount  authorized  by  the  budgetary  estimates,  an 
increa.se  of  849,244  milreis  is  shown.  Comparing  the  expenditures  made  with 
the  collections  received,  a  balance  of  50,105  milreis  appears. 

The  message  indicates  that  the  debt  of  the  State  on  May  31,  1929,  amounted 
to  63,942,970  milreis,  as  follows: 

Milreis  Milreis 

External  debt .  4R,  743,  1 14 

Internal  debt: 

Consolidated .  13,054,500 

Floating .  2,145,350 

-  15,199,850 


03, 942, 970 
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Tlie  official  value  of  merchandise  exported  during  1928  reached  the  total 
of  86,046,348  milreis,  which  represents  an  increase  of  19,429,290  milreis  over  that 
of  1927,  and  of  26,148,074  milreis  over  that  of  1926. 

The  value  of  the  State’s  exportation  during  the  last  three  years  was  as  follows: 


Milreis 

1926  .  59,898,310 

1927  .  76,617,094 

1928  .  86,046,384 


The  principal  export  commodities  continue  to  be  mat6,  lumber,  ’ard,  butter, 
rice,  cotton  textiles,  and  beans.  Other  important  export  products  are  alfalfa, 
coal,  corn,  vegetable  fiber,  coffee,  leather,  tobacco  leaf,  cattle,  and  paper.  The 
governor  remarked  in  his  message  that  the  exportation  of  coal  was  falling  off  due 
to  the  difficulty  of  transportation. 


CHILE 

National  finances. — The  last  annual  report  of  the  Minister  of 
Finance  indicates  that  the  financial  operations  of  the  Government 
for  the  year  1929  will  show  a  surplus  of  45,000,000  pesos.  This  will 
be  the  third  successive  year  in  which  revenues  have  exceeded  expen¬ 
ditures,  the  figures  for  the  years  1926  to  1929  being  as  follows: 


(In  millions  of  pe.sos] 


Ordinary 

income 

Ordinary 

expenses 

Deficit 

Surplus 

1926 _ _ _ 

755.  4 

972.  6 

217.  2 

1927 _ _ _ _ 

909.  1 

905.  7 

3.  5 

1928 _ _ _ 

1,021.0 

1,  205.  0 

982.  7  ' 

38.  3 

1929  (estimated) _ 

1,  160.  0  i 

45.  0 

The  budget  for  the  year  1930  estimates  ordinary  income  at 
1,215,000,000  pesos  and  e.xpenditures  at  1,165,000,000  pesos,  which 
will  leave  a  surplus  of  50,000,000  pesos. 

In  the  1930  budget  of  the  Government  the  estimate  of  ordinary 
income,  compared  with  the  year  1929,  is  as  follows: 

(In  millions  of  pesos] 

i  1930  I  1929 


A.  State  propertv _ 

32.  95 

41.  09 

80.  55 

76.  59 

C.  Direct  and  indirect  taxes: 

Import _ 

325.  00 

257.  50 

Income  taxes _ 

210.  00 

135.  00 

Nitrate _ 

170.  00 

250.  00 

292.  50 

270.  67 

D.  Miscellaneous  revenue _ 

58.  65 

72.  46 

Surplus  of  previous  year _ 

45.  00 

20.  00 

General  total _ 

1,  214.  65 

1,  123.  31 
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Estimated  expenditures  for  the  year  1930  compare  as  follows  with 
the  estimates  in  the  budget  for  1929: 

[In  millions  of  iiesos] 


1930 

1929 

Presidency  of  the  Republic _ 

1.  91 

0.  89 

National  Congress _ 

7.  44 

7.  36 

Independent  services _ 

7.  28 

3.  80 

Ministry  of  the  Interior _ 

155.  60 

133.  85 

Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs _ 

17.  20 

17.  61 

Ministry  of  Finance _ _ 

434.  50 

412.  61 

Ministry  of  Education _ 

163.  50 

145.  03 

Ministry  of  Justice _ _ _ 

30.  00 

26.  24 

Ministry  of  War _ 

120.  00 

112.  72 

Ministry  of  the  Navy _ 

120.  00 

114.  91 

Ministry  of  Public  Works _ 

65.  50 

55.  89 

Ministry  of  Public  Welfare _ 

42.  60 

40.  66 

Total _ 

1,  165.  53 

1,  071.  57 

An  interesting  feature  of  the  financial  operations  of  the  Chilean 
Government  is  the  diminishing  importance  of  nitrate  as  a  source  of 
revenue.  Because  of  the  increase  in  the  returns  from  import  duties, 
due  principally  to  the  greater  volume  of  export  trade  during  the 
current  year  and  the  higher  income-tax  returns,  the  Government 
proposes  to  limit  the  quota  of  nitrate  income  assigned  to  ordinary 
revenue  to  170,()()0,0()0  pesos.  The  income  from  nitrate  thus 
occupies  third  place  in  the  fiscal  revenue,  and  whereas  it  was  formerly 
()0  per  cent  of  the  total,  it  represents  only  14  per  cent  in  the  budget 
for  1930. 

COLOMBIA 

Bank  of  the  Republic. — In  view  of  the  rise  of  the  rediscount 
rate,  the  board  of  directors  have  lowered  the  interest  rat<^  of  the 
Banco  de  la  Repiiblica  to  7  per  cent  per  annum. 

ECUADOR 

New  currency. — The  Central  Bank  of  Ecuador  has  received  new 
type  coins  from  the  Philadelphia  Mint  to  the  value  of  1,420,160 
sucres.  An  official  decree  provides  for  the  redemption  of  old  copper 
and  nickel  coins  and  the  issuance  of  the  new  money. 

URUGUAY 


Postal  savings. — The  facilities  for  postal  savings  provided  by  the 
Government  have  proved  of  utmost  value  in  the  encouragement  of 
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thrift.  A  statement  issued  as  of  June  30,  1929,  showed  deposits  to 
the  value  of  3,230,597.79  pesos.  It  is  estimated  that  the  monthly 
deposits  now  average  300,000  pesos.  {La  Manana,  Montevideo^ 
August  If),  1929.) 

VENEZUELA 

British  investments. — At  the  end  of  1928  British  investments 
in  Venezuela  were  estimated  at  £26,372,170,  while  they  were  only 
£9,839,972  at  the  end  of  1923,  and  £7,950,009  at  the  end  of  1913. 
The  increase  in  the  amount  of  British  capital  invested  in  Venezuela 
is  due  in  large  measure  to  its  introduction  in  recent  years  for  the 
development  of  the  oil  and  mineral  resources  of  the  counti-y,  British- 
controlled  oil  fields  alone  accounting  for  £9,000,000  of  the  total. 


Experimental  schools. — The  Governor  of  the  Province  of 
Tucuman  has  been  authorized  to  invest  the  sum  of  1,000,000  pesos 
in  the  construction  and  equipment  of  10  experimental  schools  in  the 
various  departments  of  the  Province. 

The  experimental  schools  will  not  only  complete  the  primary 
instruction  course  of  the  pupils,  hut  will  instruct  them  in  farming, 
poultry  raising,  and  other  agricultural  pursuits  adapted  to  the  local 
climatic  and  agricultural  conditions.  The  students  will  also  receive 
sufficient  training  in  carpentry,  blacksmithing,  and  saddlery  to  enable 
them  to  perform  the  small  tasks  of  this  sort  usually  encountered  in 
farming. 

In  order  to  be  eligible  for  admission  to  these  schools  students  must 
have  finished  the  fourth  grade  in  primary  school,  must  not  be  more 
than  14  years  old,  and  must  be  of  good  character  and  in  good  health. 

.\rt  expositions. — At  the  annual  Rosario  art  exhibition  held  in 
September  more  than  266  works  of  painting,  sculpture,  engraving, 
and  drawing  were  presented,  making  it  necessary  to  open  a  new 
gallery — the  eleventh.  This  year  for  the  first  time  the  municipal 
committee  invited  the  cooperation  of  artists  from  other  Latin 
.\merican  countries.  Brazil  scut  60  works,  while  l^ruguay  and  Peru 
were  also  rejiresented. 

211  Hull.  12  — 7 
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It  is  also  interesting  to  note  that  an  exposition  of  contemporary 
German  art,  consisting  of  214  paintings,  engravings,  drawings,  and 
sculptures,  was  held  in  Buenos  Aires  last  July.  This  was  sponsored 
by  the  General  Society  of  Artists  of  Berlin.  {La  Frensa,  Buenos 
Aires,  September  1,  1929,  and  July  13,  1929.) 

Visit  of  Chilean  journalists. — Five  well-known  journalists 
recently  traveled  by  air  from  Santiago  to  Buenos  Aires,  where  they 
were  received  with  special  attentions  by  their  Argentine  colleagues. 
During  their  short  stay  they  were  taken  to  the  points  of  interest  in 
and  around  the  capital  and  attended  several  functions  given  in  their 
honor.  The  Chileans  were  returning  the  courtesy  paid  them  by 
the  Argentine  journalists  who  flew  to  Chile  last  August  on  a  goodwill 
visit.  {La  Frensa,  Buenos  Aires,  September  2,  1929.) 

Institute  of  history. — The  Academic  Council  of  the  College  of 
Humanities  and  Pedagogy  of  the  University  of  La  Plata  recently 
approved  a  plan  to  establish  an  institute  of  contemporary  Argentine 
history,  which  will  be  devoted  to  research  on  the  period  between  the 
dictatorship  of  Rosas  and  the  present  day.  The  institute  will  publish 
bibliographies  and  descriptive  accounts  of  original  documents,  bib¬ 
liographies  of  works  written  concerning  the  period,  and  monographs 
and  special  studies  on  contemporary  history.  Professor  Carlos  Heras 
has  been  appointed  honorary  director  of  the  institute.  {La  Frensa, 
Buenos  Aires,  August  29,  1929.) 

University  of  Tucuman. — According  to  the  annual  report  of  the 
president  for  1928,  matriculation  in  the  university  was  as  follows: 


KiiKixcering  School _ ' _  35 

College  of  Pharmacy _ 4(5 

Institute  of  Technology . . 132 

“Sariniento”  Technical  S<'hot)l _ _  533 

School  of  Mechanics  and  Electricity _ _ _  151 

ScluM)l  of  Drawing  and  Applied  -Art.s _  174 


1,071 

{Boletln  de  la  Unirersidad  Nacional  de  Tucumdn,  Tucuman,  August, 
1929.) 

BOLIVIA 

School  for  backward  children. — The  General  Board  of  Educa¬ 
tion  has  created  a  school  for  children  who  are  backward  in  Iheir 
studies  on  account  of  physical  defects.  Already  26  students  from 
the  various  schools  of  La  Paz  have  been  selected  for  enrollment  in  this 
new  educational  center,  which  will  be  in  charge  of  a  principal  and 
two  normal-school  teachers. 
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CHILE 

Chilean  historian  honored. — His  Majesty  King  Alfonso  XIII 
of  Spain  recently  awarded  the  Grand  Cross  of  Alfonso  XII  to  Don 
Jos6  Toribio  Medina,  the  eminent  Chilean  historian,  who  is  the  first 
South  American  to  receive  this  signal  mark  of  distinction,  w'hich 
Spain  bestows  only  upon  those  who  have  rendered  it  the  highest 
services. 

Don  Jos6  Toribio  Medina  was  born  in  1852.  His  name  is  closely 
associated  with  Chilean  historical  research.  His  library,  which  is 
considered  one  of  the  most  important  in  America,  contains  more  than 
10,000  volumes,  and  more  than  9,000  manuscripts  gathered  from  all 
over  the  world. 

His  works,  which  deal  extensively  with  the  history  of  the  conquest 
and  colonization  of  Spanish  America,  show  him  to  be  an  erudite  and 
accurate  historian  who  treats  his  subject  in  a  most  enlightening  man¬ 
ner.  He  has  published  more  than  300  volumes,  some  of  the  most 
important  being:  Historia  del  Tribunal  del  Santo  Oficio  de  la  Inquisi- 
cion  en  Chile  (History  of  the  Tribunal  of  the  Holy  Office  of  the  Inquisi¬ 
tion  in  Chile),  Historia  de  la  Inquisicion  en  Mexico  y  Cartagena  de 
Indias  (History  of  the  Inquisition  in  Mexico  and  Cartagena,  Colom¬ 
bia),  Los  Aborigenes  de  Chile  (The  Aborigines  of  Chile),  Biblioteca 
Americana  (A  Collection  of  American  Authors),  and  several  others 
dealing  with  Spain,  written  after  a  careful  investigation  of  the  archives 
preserved  in  Simancas,  Alcala  de  Henares,  Madrid,  and  Seville. 

Senor  Medina  has  collected  a  vast  amount  of  documentary  evidence 
in  defense  of  the  policies  followed  by  Spain  during  the  time  it  ruled 
part  of  the  New  World.  He  gives  not  only  a  remarkable  and  thorough 
interpretation  of  the  Conquest  and  of  Colonial  times,  but  also  a  scien¬ 
tific  appraisal  of  events  which  is  highly  esteemed  by  German,  English, 
American,  and  other  historians. 

The  honor  bestowed  upon  Don  Jos4  Toribio  Medina  comes  at  the 
most  brilliant  phase  of  his  career  and  is  fit  recognition  of  his  high 
intellectual  standing.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Royal  Spanish  Academy 
of  Letters,  the  Royal  Spanish  Academy  of  History,  the  Ai^entine 
Geographic  Institute,  the  Royal  Sevillian  Academy  of  Belles  Lettres 
{Real  Academia  Secillana  de  Bellas  Letras),  the  Bibliographical 
Society  of  America,  the  Hispanic  Society  of  America,  the  Scientific 
Society  of  Argentina,  and  many  other  institutions.  (Release  No.  31 
of  the  Chilean  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs.) 

Modern  educational  methods. — A  few  weeks  ago  Dr.  Lucy  L. 
W.  Wilson,  an  enthusiastic  supporter  of  the  Dalton  plan,  was  engaged 
by  the  Government  of  Chile  to  conduct  a  series  of  lectures  on  this  new 
educational  system.  So  great  is  the  interest  in  the  new  educational 
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methods  that  the  General  Board  of  Primary  Education,  at  the 
reijuest  of  the  primary-school  teachers  of  Santiajjo,  has  granted  them 
the  necessary  facilities  to  visit  and  inspect  the  experimental  schools 
of  the  capital. 

Meeting  of  secondary-school  principals. — Last  August  100 
principals  and  delegates  from  private  secondary  schools  in  Chile,  as 
well  as  many  public  school  and  university  teachers,  attended  a 
meeting  in  Santiago  under  the  chairmanship  of  Sr.  Mariano  Navarrete, 
Minister  of  Public  Education.  The  purpose  of  the  meeting  was  to 
explain  the  secondary-school  reforms  which  hav’e  been  introduced 
into  the  Chilean  schools  during  the  past  year.  Among  those  who 
addressed  the  meeting  were  the  Minister  of  Public  Education,  the 
Director  General  of  Secondary  Education,  and  the  principal  of  the 
Pedagogic  Institute,  while  Sr.  Samuel  Zenteno  spoke  on  Principles  of 
Education,  Sr.  Luis  Tirap^gui  on  Educational  Psychology,  Miss 
Juana  Jaijues  on  Teaching  Methods  for  Girls’  Industrial  Schools,  and 
Mr.  Pedro  I^edn  Loyola  on  the  Defense  of  Cultural  Education.  ( El 
Mercnrio,  Santiago,  August  17,  1929,  p.  5). 

National  week. — The  General  Board  of  Primary  Education  has 
sent  a  circular  letter  to  all  the  primary  schools  of  the  Republic 
recommending  the  celebration  of  a  National  Week  (Sfmana  de  la 
Patria).  Each  day  in  the  week  will  be  devoted  to  different  activities, 
such  as  visiting  museums,  monuments,  and  historical  sites.  National 
week  will  be  closed  with  an  exhibition  of  objects  made  in  the  manual 
training,  drawing,  and  home  economics  classes. 

COLOMBIA 

School  statistics. — Latest  available  statistics  report  that  in  1927 
the  number  of  primary  and  secondary  schools  in  the  Republic  num¬ 
bered  7,531  and  that  the  total  registration  amounted  to  449,111. 

COSTA  RICA 

Costa  Ricans  honored  by  Venezuela. — Dr.  Luis  Dohles  Segreda, 
Minister  of  Public  Education,  and  Dr.  Alejandro  Aguilar  Machado, 
wdl-known  journalist,  have  recently  been  granted  the  Venezuelan 
medal  of  honor  of  public  instruction.  {Gaceta  Oficial,  Caracas, 
September  4,5,  1929.) 

Foreign  fellowships. — Miss  Maria  Ortiz  (’artin,  the  first  woman 
to  he  granted  a  fellowship  for  foreign  study  by  the  Costa  Rican 
Government,  has  come  to  the  United  States  to  study  child  welfare. 
She  has  been  doing  work  in  children’s  clinics  for  14  years  and  exjiects 
to  continue  this  type  of  work  upon  returning  to  her  country. 

Mr.  Salvador  I’lnana  (’astro  has  also  been  granted  a  fellowship  for 
foreign  study  by  tlie  Government  of  (’osta  Rica.  lie  will  study 
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philolofiy,  education,  and  the  orjianization  of  public  and  school 
iihraVies.  {La  Gaceta,  San  Jose,  July  20,  1929,  and  August  31,  1929.) 

School  xamed  for  Guatemala. — The  President  of  the  Republic 
of  Costa  Rica  has  approved  the  resolution  adopted  by  the  Board  of 
Education  of  Alajiiela  changing  the  name  of  the  local  high  school 
from  Escuela  Superior  de  Varones  No.  1  to  Escuela  Republica  de 
Guatemala  as  a  testimony  of  the  cordial  relations  which  e.xist  between 
these  two  C’entral  American  Republics. 

CUBA 

Coxgresse.s. — The  following  dates  have  been  decided  upon  for 
three  congresses  to  be  held  next  February  in  Habana — February  15, 
for  the  International  C^niversity  Congress;  February  20,  for  the  Inter- 
American  Congress  of  Rectors,  Deans,  and  Educators;  and  February 
26  for  the  Inter-American  Conference  on  Bibliography.  The  two 
last-named  congresses  are  held  as  a  residt  of  resolutions  passed  by 
the  Sixth  International  Conference  of  American  States,  meeting  at 
Habana  in  192K. 

Uxiversity  matriculatiox. — The  enrollment  in  the  University  of 
Habana  this  fall  was  4,700,  divided  among  the  various  schools  as 
follows:  2,600  in  the  school  of  medicine  and  pharmacy,  1,200  in  that 
of  letters  and  sciences,  and  900  in  that  of  law  and  social  sciences. 
{Diario  de  Im  Marina,  Habana,  October  2,  1929.) 

l)O.MIXICAX  REPUBLIC 

Columbus  Lighthouse,  ox  the  coast  of  the  Domixicax  Re¬ 
public. — At  the  Fifth  International  Conference  of  American  States  at 
Santiago,  Chile,  a  resolution  w'as  adopted  recommending  the  erection 
of  a  lighthouse  on  the  coast  of  the  Dominican  Republic  to  honor  the 
memory  of  Christopher  Columbus,  the  lighthouse  to  be  erected  with 
the  cooperation  of  the  Governments  and  people  of  America  and  any 
others  who  may  so  desire. 

The  project  for  the  erection  of  the  lighthouse  was  approved  by 
a  joint  resolution  of  the  United  States  Congress  in  January,  1927, 
and  a  bill  appropriating  the  sum  of  $871,655  as  the  contribution  of 
the  United  States  was  introduced  in  the  House  of  Representatives  at 
the  recommendation  of  this  department  and  was  favorably  reported 
by  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  at  the  last  session  of  Congress. 
The  bill  was  not,  however,  acted  upon  before  Congress  adjourned. 

On  May  2,  1928,  the  governing  board  of  the  Pan  American  Union 
adopted  a  resolution  recommending  that  each  member  of  the  union 
form  a  national  committee  to  cooperate  with  the  union  in  carrying  the 
plan  for  the  construction  of  a  monumental  lighthouse  on  the  coast  at 
Santo  Domingo  in  honor  of  the  memory  of  Christopher  Columbus. 
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With  a  view  to  advancing  this  recommendation  and  in  conformity 
with  a  resolution  passed  by  the  governing  board  of  the  Pan  American 
Union,  the  Honorable  Charles  Evans  Hughes  has  consented  to  act  as 
chairman  of  the  United  States  committee  on  this  memorial.  (Release 
of  the  Department  of  State,  October  19,  1929.) 

ECUADOR 

Courses  for  teachers. — Last  September  vacation  courses  for 
teachers  in  the  Province  of  Chimborazo  were  given  in  Riobamba, 
the  curriculum  including  the  following  subjects:  Civics,  Spanish,  e.x- 
perimental  physics,  manual  training,  singing,  and  lectures  on  peda¬ 
gogy.  {El  TeUgrafo,  Guayaquil,  September  9,  1929.) 

School  children  present  albu.m. — The  students  of  the  “Rosa 
Zarate”  School,  of  Quito,  have  prepared  an  album  which  contains 
compositions  written  by  girls  in  the  lower  grades  and  illustrated  with 
appropriate  drawings,  biographical  sketches,  and  pictures  of  impor¬ 
tant  persons  in  the  public  and  intellectual  life  of  the  country,  embroid¬ 
ery  work  by  school  children,  views  of  public  buildings  and  monuments 
in  Quito,  and  samples  of  Ecuadorean  linen,  wool,  and  straw  products. 
On  the  day  in  which  Bolivia  celebrates  its  independence,  August  G, 
this  album  was  presented  to  the  Bolivian  diplomatic  representative 
in  Ecuador  for  delivery  as  a  token  of  friendship  and  good  will  from 
Ecuadorean  school  children  to  their  little  comrades  in  Bolivia. 

GUATEMALA 

Educational  associations. — The  President  of  the  Republic  has 
approved  the  constitution  and  by-laws  of  two  recently  formed  edu¬ 
cational  associations.  The  Teachers’  Association  {Sindicato  de  Maes¬ 
tros  de  Escuela)  aims  to  unite  the  teachers  of  the  Republic,  cooperate 
A’ith  similar  institutions,  establish  new  educational  methods  in  (iua- 
temala,  diminish  illiteracy,  and  organize  the  Confederation  of  Central 
American  Teachers.  The  Parent-Teachers’  Association  of  the  city 
of  Coban  was  established  with  the  purpose  of  improving  the  phys¬ 
ical,  mental,  and  moral  condition  of  school  children,  organizing  lec¬ 
tures,  and  establishing  a  public  library.  {El  Gnatemalieco,  (iuatemala 
City,  August  27  and  29,  1929.) 


HAITI 

New  LIBRARY. — A  library  of  classical  and  modern  literary  works 
has  been  opened  in  the  Tippenhauer  Institute,  Port  au  I’rince,  for 
the  use  of  the  general  public  as  well  as  the  pupils  of  the  school.  {Le 
Temps,  Port  au  Prince,  Se|)tember  IG,  1929.) 
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MEXICO 

Fourth  International  Oratorical  Contest. — Roberto  Ortiz 
Gris,  Mexico’s  entrant,  captured  the  honor  of  third  place  in  the  Fourth 
International  Oratorical  Contest  held  in  Washington  on  October  26, 
1929,  with  his  oration  based  on  the  cpiery:  “Shall  the  Latin  American 
Peoples  Try  to  Replace  Pan  Americanism  by  a  Policy  of  Universal 
Interest?”  Sehor  Ortiz  Gris  is  a  native  of  the  State  of  Oaxaca. 
First  and  second  honors  were  awarded  to  Roch  Pinard,  representing 
Canada,  and  Herbert  Schaumann,  of  Germany,  respectively.  The 
remaining  six  contestants  represented  Cuba,  Denmark,  England, 
France,  Peru,  and  the  United  States.  Two  of  the  contestants  de¬ 
livered  their  orations  in  French,  one  in  Danish,  three  in  Spanish,  and 
two  in  English,  the  Spanish-speaking  contestants,  besides  Sehor 
Ortiz  Gris,  being  Vincente  Pardo  Suarez,  of  Cuba,  and  Benigno 
Petit  Lecaros,  of  Peru.  Judges  for  the  1929  contest  were  Dr.  Jan 
Herman  Van  Royen,  Minister  of  the  Netherlands  and  chairman  of 
the  committee;  Dr.  Jules-Bois,  of  the  faculty  of  I’Ecole  de  Psychologic, 
Paris;  Dr.  Richard  Henry  Wilson,  of  the  University  of  Virginia; 
Dr.  Adam  Boving,  Danish  scholar,  of  the  National  Museum,  Wash¬ 
ington;  Commander  J.  B.  de  Marbois,  of  the  Upper  Canada  College 
at  Toronto;  and  Dr.  Paul  G.  Gleis,  of  the  Catholic  University, 
Washington.  {The  Erening  Star,  Washington,  October  26,  1929, 
and  The  Sunday  Star,  Washington,  October  27,  1929.) 

Seventh  Latin  American  Medical  Congress. — Pursuant  to  a 
resolution  of  the  Sixth  I..atin  American  Medical  Congress,  which  met 
at  Habana,  Cuba,  in  1922,  the  seventh  congress  will  convene  at 
Mexico  City  on  January  12,  1930,  and  continue  in  session  until 
January  19.  Under  the  regulations  that  have  been  published,  mem- 
bershij)  in  the  congress  will  consist  of  official  delegates  appointed  by 
the  Governments  of  the  Latin  American  nations;  representatives  of 
scientific  institutions,  invited  to  participate  by  the  organizing  com¬ 
mittee;  and  physicians,  surgeons,  dentists,  pharmacists,  lawyers,  vet¬ 
erinarians,  and  engineers.  Papers  to  be  presented  to  the  Congress 
must  l)e  submitted  at  least  a  month  prior  to  its  opening  and  must 
be  accompanied  by  a  r6sum6  of  300  words  containing  the  conclusions 
at  which  the  author  may  arrive.  Preparations  for  the  congress  are 
l)eing  made  by  an  organizing  committee  consisting  of  the  following: 
President,  Dr.  Gabriel  M.  Malda;  vice  president.  Dr.  Francisco 
(’astillo  Najera;  secretary'  general.  Dr.  Fernando  Ocaranza;  assistant 
secretary.  Dr.  Everardo  Lamia;  and  treasurer.  Dr.  Genaro  Escalona. 
{(laceta  Mediva  de  Mexico,  September,  1929.) 

Dominican  Republic  School. — The  name  of  primary  school  No. 
27,  of  Mexico  City,  has  been  changed  to  “Dominican  Republic  School,” 
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as  a  roturn  courtesy  for  the  naiuin^  for  Mexico  of  a  school  in  the 
sister  Republic. 

Higher  Normal  School. — Since  its  separation  from  the  College 
of  Philosophy  and  Letters  of  the  National  University  of  Mexico,  the 
Higher  Normal  School  has  expanded  its  work.  The  faculty  has  been 
doubled,  there  being  35  teachers  in  charge  of  about  550  students. 
Besides  the  regular  work,  the  school  is  now  able  to  offer  complete 
courses  to  prepare  the  following  types  of  educators:  Head  of  primar}’’ 
schools,  superintendent  of  elementary  and  higher  education,  and 
secondary,  preparatory,  or  normal-school  teacher.  {Boletin  de  la 
Secretaria  de  Educacion  Puhlica,  Mexico.) 

PANAMA 

Visit  of  dlstixguished  Percviax  writer. — A  few  months  ago 
the  well-known  Peruvian  author,  Angelica  Palma,  daughter  of  the 
famous  author  of  Tradiclonen  PenimiK,  was  the  guest  of  the  Pana¬ 
manian  committee  of  the  Inter-American  Commission  of  Women, 
and  several  functions  were  arranged  in  her  honor.  Miss  Palma, 
accompanied  by  her  distinguished  brother,  Clemente  Palma,  and  two 
sisters,  was  on  her  way  to  Seville,  where  she  represented  her  (lovern- 
ment  during  Peruvian  week  at  the  Ibero-American  Exposition.  (La 
EstreUn  de  Panama,  Panama,  August  30,  1929.) 

PARAGUAY 

.New  SECTION'  in  museum. — An  E.xecutive  decree  was  issued  by 
President  Ciuggiari  on  August  19,  providing  for  the  creation  in  the 
•National  Museum  of  History  in  Asuncion  of  a  section  devoted  to 
mission  art.  Objects  .of  Jesuit  origin,  recently  presented  to  the 
museum  by  Dr.  Adolfo  Aponte,  will  form  one  of  the  first  contribu¬ 
tions  to  the  collection.  The  new  division  will  he  in  charge  of  the 
director  general  of  the  library,  museum,  and  national  archives.  (/>>«- 
rlo  Oficial,  Asuncion,  .\ugust  21,  1929.) 

SALVADOR 

Circulating  likrarv. — The  first  circulating  library  in  El  Salvador 
has  been  established  in  Si'nsuntejieijue  for  the  benefit  of  the  school¬ 
teachers  of  that  district. 

Student  tour. — A  group  <»f  Salvadorean  students  has  been  visiting 
the  neighboring  Republics  of  (’osta  Rica  and  Honduras,  where  they 
have  been  received  most  enthusiastically  by  students,  educators,  and 
fiovernment  officials.  (El  Cronlsta,  Tegucigalpa,  S<*pteniber  11, 
1929.) 

Visit  ok  (Iuate.malan  students. —  In  August  a  group  of  120 
students  from  (iuatemala  spent  several  days  in  San  Salvailor  on  a 
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visit  of  cultural  rapprochement.  They  were  received  by  His  Excel¬ 
lency,  Dr.  Pio  Romero  Bosque,  president  of  the  Republic,  and  several 
fiovernmental,  diplomatic,  and  educational  officials  gave  functions  in 
their  honor.  {Diario  del  Salrador,  San  Salvador,  August  8,  1929.) 

Library  catalogue. — At  the  present  time  a  complete  catalogue 
of  the  National  Library  of  Salvador  is  being  prepared.  This  will 
place  at  the  disposal  of  the  student  many  valuable  sources  which, 
although  possessed  by  the  library,  were  hitherto  unavailable  because 
uncatalogued.  According  to  the  director  of  the  library,  Sr.  Garcia 
Escobar,  a  number  of  hooks  are  to  he  purchased  to  make  the  Central 
American  sections  more  complete.  The  first  among  these  will  include 
a  collection  of  all  Central  American  reviews  and  newspapers  published 
within  the  last  100  years,  a  collection  of  Central  American  verse  by 
J.  R.  Uriarte,  Fdhulas  by  Rafael  Garcia  Goyena,  Epistolas  y  Poemas, 
by  Rub^n  Dario,  and  the  Papal  Vuh  (Yucatan  edition).  {Diaria  del 
Salradar,  San  Salvador,  September  21,  1929.) 


UIUGUAY 


School  statistics. — According  to  statistics  taken  from  official 
sources,  I’ruguay  had  1  ,r)08  public  and  private  schools  during  the 
year  1928  in  charge  of  4,582  teachei’s  and  assistants.  There  were 
109,985  pupils  enrolled  in  the  schools  and  the  average  attendance 
during  the  year  was  188,588.  {lialetin  de  EstadUtica  de  la  Republica 
Oriental  del  Vruyuay,  May,  1929.) 
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('ampaign  again.st  malaria. — By  virtue  of  a  law  of  danuary  11, 
1929,  promulgated  by  President  Siles  on  flanuarv  18,  the  importation 
of  sulphate  and  hydrochlorate  of  (|uinine  was  declared  free  of  duty 
and  its  suh.se(|uent  sale  at  prices  representing  a  profit  of  over  10  per 
cent  prohibited.  Where  malaria  is  prevalent  the  free  distribution  of 
(|uinine  by  employei-s  to  their  employees  was  orderetl.  Following 
this  action  by  Congress,  an  executive  decree  was  issued  on  May  15 
amplifying  the  scope  of  the  former  measure.  In  general,  efforts  will 
he  made  to  effect  the  protection  of  dwellings  against  insects  trans¬ 
mitting  malaria,  the  sanitation  of  places  recogni/.eil  as  centei’s  for  the 
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spread  of  that  disease,  and  the  distribution  of  (juinine.  In  regions 
where  malaria  is  endemic  all  proprietors  or  their  representatives 
engaged  in  agricultural,  industrial  or  commercial  pursuits,  including 
those  in  charge  of  public  works,  whether  national,  departmental  or 
municipal,  shall  provide  free  medical  assistance  for  their  employees 
and  take  measures  to  protect  the  dwellings  of  the  same  against 
mosquitos.  In  case  the  employees  do  not  reside  at  the  farm  or  estab¬ 
lishment,  the  sole  duty  of  the  employer  in  this  connection  shall  he 
to  dispense  quinine,  and  in  places  where  the  people  are  unemploj’ed, 
free  quinine  will  be  distributed  by  the  Government.  Proprietoi-s  and 
managers  of  agricultural  or  other  enterprises  will  be  required  to  sub¬ 
mit  reports  on  the  number  of  cases  of  malaria  occurring  among  their 
employees,  and  all  medical  assistance  rendered  will  be  liable  to  inspec¬ 
tion  by  the  General  Sanitary  Bureau.  Persons  having  to  distribute 
quinine  free  will  be  furnished  it  at  cost  by  the  Government,  which 
will  also  undertake  a  study  of  all  infected  areas  and  carry  on  an  active 
educational  program  against  the  disease.  {Boletln  de  la  Direccion 
General  de  Sanidad  Publica,  La  Paz,  August,  1929.) 

Industrial  hygiene. — On  May  15,  1929,  a  decree  was  issued  by 
President  Siles  placing  the  General  Sanitary  Bureau  in  charge  of  the 
investigation  of  hygienic  conditions  in  industrial  establishments 
throughout  the  Republic.  This  will  include  special  vigilance  over  the 
use  of  protected  machinery,  as  also  over  general  hygienic  conditions, 
such  as  lighting,  ventilation,  and  installation  of  dust-reducing  devices. 
It  will  establish  hours  of  work,  set  age  limits  for  employees,  and  pass 
regulations  regarding  their  physical  and  mental  health  reiiuirements. 
Each  industrial  establishment  must  keep  a  record  in  which  the  bureau 
inspectors  may  make  notations  regarding  necessary  improvements, 
and  is  required  to  remit  monthly  reports  on  the  number  of  employees 
ill  and  the  nature  of  their  illness.  In  cases  where  improvements  in  an 
industrial  establishment  are  necessary  the  authorities  will  give  the 
owner  a  reasonable  length  of  time  to  effect  the  changes,  and  if  he 
refuse  the  bureau  will  fine  him,  and  order  the  work  done  at  his  expense. 
(lioletln  de  la  Direccion.  General  de  Sanidad  Publica,  La  Paz,  August, 
1929.) 

Venereal  diseases. — In  accordance  with  an  E.xecutive  decree  of 
August  10,  1929,  all  persons  in  Bolivia  suffering  from  venereal  dis¬ 
eases  may  receive  free  treatment,  me:licine,  and  hospital  care  in  an,v 
of  the  Government  institutions.  Clinics  will  be  set  up  in  all  the 
dejiartments  to  treat  the  sick  and  carry  on  a  campaign  of  pro|)hylaxis, 
and  a  special  section  in  charge  of  bacteriological  examinations, 
serums  and  laboratory  analyses  will  be  established  in  the  National 
Institute  of  Bacteriology  of  La  Paz.  (/ioletln  de  la  Direccion  General 
de  Snnid'id  Publica,  La  Paz,  August,  1929.) 
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CHILE 

Community  center  for  workers. — On  July  20  the  first  com¬ 
munity  center  for  workers  to  be  built  in  Chile  was  opened  in  Santiago. 
The  center,  which  contains  every  facility  for  the  recreation  and  im¬ 
provement  of  the  workers,  includes  a  theater,  a  library,  classrooms, 
workshops,  and  a  park.  It  will  he  open  to  all  workers,  memhei-s 
of  unions,  or  other  organizations  represented  in  the  Social  Labor  Con¬ 
gress.  (Boletin  del  Ministerio  de  liienestar  Social,  Santiago,  June-July, 
1929;  m  Mercurio,  Santiago,  July  19,  21,  1929.) 

Measures  against  malaria. — A  definite  campaign  against  malaria 
in  the  region  about  Arica  has  been  undertaken  by  the  health  authori¬ 
ties  of  Chile.  Upon  the  completion  of  a  recent  survey  by  a  commis¬ 
sion  appointed  for  the  purpose,  a  number  of  recommendations  were 
made  regarding  the  organization  of  antimalarial  work  there  and  were 
subseciuently  approved  by  the  health  officials.  They  include  the 
creation  of  headquarters  in  Arica  which  will  have  at  its  disposal  a 
research  laboratory  in  the  Arica  hospital,  under  the  direction  of  a 
specialist  and  other  necessary  personnel;  and  the  sale  by  Government 
monopoly  of  (luinine  salts  at  reasonable  prices,  or  if  conditions  so 
justify,  their  distribution  free  of  charge.  A  sum  of  100,000  pesos  is 
to  he  made  available  for  the  equipment  and  regular  sums  appropriated 
for  maintenance.  After  six  years  it  is  the  purpose  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  to  tuni  over  the  work  and  equipment  to  the  sanitary  officials  of 
Arica.  {El  Mercurio,  Santiago,  August  21,  1929.) 

COLOMBIA 

New  leper  hospitals. — Information  has  been  received  that  a  new 
hospital  for  lepers  is  soon  to  he  opened  in  Agua  de  Dios.  This  hos¬ 
pital  will  accommodate  200  lepei’s  and  he  equipped  in  accordance 
with  the  most  modern  medical  standards.  The  Don  Bosco  Hospital 
in  Contratacion  is  said  to  he  practically  completed.  By  virtue  of  a 
recent  order,  all  lepers  who  can  be  safely  discharged  will  be  allowed 
to  reside  outside  hospitals,  and  this  to  a  lai'ge  extent  will  relieve  the 
crowded  conditions  in  these  institutions.  (Communication  from  the 
Pan  American  Sanitary  Bureau.) 

Antimosquito  campaign. — The  National  Director  of  Hygiene  and 
Public  Welfare  of  (^olomhia  has  set  in  motion  a  nation-wide  campaign 
against  the  mosquito,  directed  by  physicians  and  health  inspectors, 
or  medical  port  inspectors,  as  the  case  may  he.  It  will  include  the 
destruction  of  the  larvse,  removal  of  conditions  favorable  for  breeding, 
and  screening  of  houses,  (('ommunication  from  the  Pan  American 
Sanitary  Bureau.) 
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CUBA 

National  league  against  tuberculosis. — On  Soptombor  20, 
1929,  a  number  of  prominent  women  of  Habana  met  in  the  presidential 
jialace  and  orfjanized  a  national  leafjue  to  combat  tuberculosis  amonfr 
children.  Sra.  Elvira  Machado  de  Machado,  wife  of  Cuba’s  Presi¬ 
dent,  was  made  one  of  the  honorary  presidents  of  the  orjjanization 
and  many  other  socially  prominent  women  were  chosen  to  fill  other 
ofliees.  It  was  decided  to  adopt  a  white  uniform  bearing  the  official 
emblem  of  a  double  red  cross,  and  to  set  the  monthly  membership 
duos  at  1  peso. 

Decrease  i.\  i.nfaxt  .mortality  rate. — According  to  figures 
compiled  by  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  and  Demography  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Public  Health  and  Social  Welfare,  the  Cuban  infant  mortality 
rate  during  the  first  six  months  of  1929  was  10.02  per  thousand,  a 
figure  which  shows  a  decrease  of  1.04  per  thousand  as  compared  to 
the  same  period  of  192S.  The  rate  for  the  city  of  Habana  during 
this  period  was  higher,  being  18.10  per  thousand,  but  this  also  was 
less  than  that  of  the  past  year,  when  a  rate  of  18.09  per  thousand 
was  reported.  (Diario  de  la  Marina,  September  20,  1929.) 

HAITI 

Organization  of  visiting  nurse  service. — A  visiting  nurse 
service  was  recently  organized  in  the  city  of  Port  au  Prince  by  the 
public  health  authorities.  {Le  Temps,  Port  au  Prince,  September 
10,  1929.) 

HONDURAS 

('o.NSTiTUTio.N  OF  Red  C'ross  APPROVED. — The  Constitution  of  the 
Honduran  Red  Cro.ss  Society  was  approv'ed  in  a  session  of  that  body 
on  September  24.  Honduras  officially  adhered  to  the  Geneva  con¬ 
vention  creating  the  International  Red  C’ross  cn  May  10,  1898,  and 
special  commitiees  were  appointed  on  several  later  occasions  to  dis¬ 
cuss  and  make  arrangements  for  the  organization  of  a  national  society. 
The  constitution  provides  for  the  annual  election  of  a  national  com¬ 
mittee  composed  of  17  membei’s  to  assume  direction  of  the  society; 
appoint  an  auxiliary  committee  of  women,  and  authorize  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  as  many  subcommittees  in  other  parts  of  the  Republic  as 
may  be  expedient.  Permanent  committees  will  also  be  organized  in 
Tegucigalpa  and  other  cities  to  carry  on  actual  relief  w'ork.  The 
President  of  Honduras,  President  of  C’ongress,  and  the  president  of 
the  Supreme  (’ourt  are  named  honorary  presidents,  and  C’abinet 
members,  the  dean  of  the  diplomatic  corps,  the  dean  of  the  Medical 
School,  Director  General  of  Public  Health,  and  the  archbishop  or 
other  highest  ecclesiastic  dignitary  of  the  state,  honorary  vice  pres¬ 
idents.  (KI  Cronista,  Tegucigalpa,  September  2o  and  20,  1929.) 
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School  hygiene  and  physical  culture. — By  a  presidential 
decree  issued  on  Aug:ust  20,  1929,  a  new  section  has  been  established 
under  the  Department  of  Health  which  will  be  in  charge  of  all  matters 
pertaining  to  hygiene  and  physical  culture  in  all  the  primary  schools 
of  the  Republic.  {La  Gaceta,  Tegucigalpa,  August  27,  1929.) 

MEXICO 

National  School  of  Child  Welfare. — A  well-equipped  school 
of  child  welfare  was  inaugurated  on  September  6,  1929,  in  Mexico 
City.  It  will  offer  courses  in  pediatrics  to  physicians  and  persons 
who,  like  nurses,  teachers,  and  housekeepers,  come  in  daily  contact 
with  children.  One  of  the  features  of  this  institution  is  a  laboratory 
where  mothers  will  be  given  practical  lessons  in  the  care  of  children. 
{El  Lnirersal,  Mexico  City,  September  7,  1929.) 

Model  houses. — Seeking  to  raise  the  moral  and  material  level  of 
the  rural  laborer  and  firm  in  its  belief  that  hygiene  and  comfort  are 
indispensable  factors  in  the  attainment  of  that  end,  the  Department 
of  Public  Education  has  recently  completed  plans  for  the  erection 
in  various  communities  throughout  the  country  of  model  houses 
which,  especially  designed  for  the  rural  laboring  class,  will  be  hygienic 
and  at  the  same  time  moderate  in  cost.  The  project,  however,  is  not 
limited  solely  to  the  house,  but  includes  as  well  the  simple  furniture 
it  is  to  contain,  this  also  being  so  inexpensive  that  while  providing 
comfort  its  purchase  will  not  involve  any  sacrifice. 

Responsibility  for  the  construction  of  the  model  houses  will  fall 
to  the  cultural  missions  sent  out  by  the  department.  They  will 
erect  a  house  of  the  simple  type  designed  by  the  department  in  each 
community  they  visit,  and  this  will  then  serve  as  a  model  from  which 
the  members  of  that  community  can  build  their  own.  Considering 
that  these  missions,  next  year  to  number  20,  will  visit  500  communi¬ 
ties,  the  number  of  persons  thus  influenced  will  undouhtedh'  he 
large. 

The  Boy  S<‘out  troops,  moreover,  will  also  aid  in  the  movement, 
erecting  model  houses  in  the  places  they  visit  during  their  numerous 
excursions  and  demonstrating  meanwhile  the  lu'nefits  that  accrue 
from  better  living  conditions.  Likewise  the  school  authorities  in 
erecting  houses  for  the  teachers  will,  according  to  present  plans,  use 
the  type  designed  for  the  rural  laborer,  so  that  within  a  short  time 
it  will  have  become  popularized  throughout  the  whole  country. 
{El  rnirerml,  Mexico  (’ity,  St'ptemher  5,  1929.) 

Peru 

Sixth  Pan  American  Child  Welfare  Congress. — The  (Jovern- 
ment  of  Peru  has  .set  duly  4-11,  1930,  as  the  date  for  the  meeting 
of  the  Sixth  Pan  American  (’hild  Welfare  (’ongress  to  he  held  in 
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Lima  in  accordance  with  a  resolution  of  the  Fifth  Pan  American 
Child  Welfare  Conference  which  took  place  in  Habana,  December 
8-13,  1927.  The  present  Orjjani/.ing  Committee,  composed  of  the 
Director  of  Public  Health,  Dr.  Sebastian  Lorente,  chairman;  Dr. 
R6mulo  Eyzaguirre;  and  the  director  of  the  National  Child  Insti¬ 
tute,  Dr.  Carlos  Enrique  Paz  Soldan,  Secretary  General,  will  con¬ 
tinue  as  E.xecutive  Committee,  and  attend  to  all  the  technical  details 
relative  to  the  organization  and  meeting  of  this  conference. 

PANAMA 

New  hospitals. — Plans  for  the  construction  of  a  series  of  hospital 
buildings  in  the  more  important  provincial  towns  were  recently 
outlined  by  the  chief  of  the  Social  Welfare  Bureau  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  Public  Works,  under  whose  supervision  such 
matters  have  been  placed.  Of  these  the  first  two  will  be  built  at 
David  and  Bocas  del  Toro,  respectively,  and  upon  their  completion 
work  started  on  a  new  and  well-equipped  hospital  building  for  Colon. 
In  Chiriqui  a  tract  of  land  offered  the  government  as  a  gift  will  be  the 
site  for  the  hospital. 

Actual  construction  work  on  the  David  hospital  will  probably  be 
begun  in  December,  when  necessary  funds  will  be  available,  and  that 
on  the  Bocas  del  Toro  hospital  is  scheduled  for  about  the  same  time. 
These  hospitals  will  be  of  standard  type,  having  a  capacity  for  about 
100  patients.  Their  cost,  including  equipment,  has  been  estimated  at 
$200,000  each.  (Star  and  Herald,  Panama,  September  17,  1929.) 

Free  blood  tests. — In  order  to  facilitate  compliance  with  Law 
No.  .^4,  of  1928,  which  provides  for  prenuptial  medical  e.xaminations, 
it  was  recently  announced  by  the  director  of  the  Santo  Tomas  Hospital 
that  blood  tests  would  be  made  free  of  charge  in  the  laboratory  of 
that  institution.  This  arrangement  was  made  particularly  to  benefit 
the  poor,  as  there  have  been  numerous  complaints  in  the  past  against 
the  cost  of  such  services.  Examination  is  made  free  of  charge,  the 
applicant  being  required  to  present  a  certificate  signed  by  an  official 
physician  and  containing  a  sworn  statement  of  the  applicant’s  inten¬ 
tion  to  marry.  {Star  and  Herald,  Panama,  September  14,  1929.) 

PARAOl'AV 

Move.v;ext  for  better  ho.\5es. — The  Land  Oflice  of  Paraguay 
has  had  a  number  of  posters  ])rintcd  showing  models  of  inexpensive 
houses  suitable  for  construction  in  rural  sections,  and  is  having  them 
distributed  among  the  hoys’  schools  in  outlying  districts  in  an  effort 
t<*  interest  the  children  in  the  building  of  hygienic,  comfortable  houses 
so  indis|)cnsable  for  the  health  and  general  well-being  of  a  people. 
This  movement,  however,  has  not  been  wh(*lly  concentrated  in  the 
srdiools.  (’opies  have  also  bei*n  sent  to  national  and  munieipal  au- 
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thorities  throujihout  the  country  for  posting;  in  their  offices,  in  railroad 
stations,  etc.,  and  others  will  he  e.xhibited  in  public  meeting  places. 
{El  Diario,  Asuncion,  August  27,  1929.) 

UUUGUAY 

Appkopkiatio.x  for  tuberculosis  campaign. — It  is  learned 
through  the  press  that  a  sum  of  1,000,000  pesos  has  been  appropriated 
by  the  Government  of  Uruguay  foi  the  construction  of  a  hospital  and 
two  sanitariums  for  the  treatment  of  tuberculosis.  At  the  present 
time  the  facilities  of  the  Fermfn  Ferreira  Hospital,  of  Montevideo,  in 
which  such  cases  are  now  cared  for,  are  taxed  to  the  limit.  The 
present  action  of  the  Government,  therefore,  represents  an  important 
development  of  the  extensive  campaign  now  in  progress  for  the  pro¬ 
phylaxis  and  cure  of  this  disease  in  Uruguay.  {La  ^lanana,  Monte¬ 
video,  September  8,  1929.) 

VENEZUELA 

Fublic  health  bureau. — By  virtue  of  an  Executive  decree  of 
September  12,  1929,  a  new  bureau  has  been  created  under  the  Min¬ 
istry  of  the  Interior  to  take  charge  of  public  health  matters.  Itsspecific 
duties  will  be  the  direction  of  public  charities,  public  health,  aid  in 
time  of  national  catastrophes,  asylums  and  hospitals,  charitable  or¬ 
ganizations,  and  medical  and  pharmaceutical  legislation.  Dr.  David 
Gimon,  jr.,  has  been  appointed  its  director.  {Gaceta  Ofic'tal,  Caracas, 
September  10,  1929.) 

Health  certificates. — In  accordance  with  a  decree  issued  by 
President  Pdrez  on  September  5,  1929,  all  Venezuelan  children  must 
present  a  health  certificate  before  being  admitted  to  school,  certifi¬ 
cates  being  issued  by  physicians  employed  by  the  National  Sanitary 
Bureau,  State  or  municipal  governments,  or  the  family  physician. 
Teachers,  professors,  and  directors  of  institutions  of  learning  will 
also  be  subject  to  this  regulation,  which  applies  to  private  as  well  as 
public  schools.  Certificates  must  be  renewed  each  year  and  oftener 
if  circumstances  so  indicate.  Medical,  dental,  and  optical  service 
will  be  rendered  puiiils,  teachers,  and  other  school  personnel  without 
charge. 

The  decree  further  jirovides  that  all  school  buildings  shall  have 
well-ventilated  and  well-lighted  classrooms  whose  size  shall  equal  at 
least  5  cubic  meters  (cubic  meter  equals  f  .308  cubic  yards)  per  pupil. 
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